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General Articles. 


OUR ONE PORTAL SYSTEM. 





The “ Times ”’ Returns to the Attack. 


Lorp WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE’s LETTER. 


Actuated by a letter from Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, in which is condensed a good deal of dis- 
putable criticism, the T'imes, in its issue of Monday, 
May 16th, published, together with the letter in 
question, the following leader on the position of 
the practice and study of veterinary science in 
this country, thereby returning to an attack which 
it opened in the middle of last year, and which is 
directed mainly to the removal of the monopoly 
of license granting possessed by the Royal College. 


b] 


‘Last June we called attention,” says the 
Times, ‘‘ to the status of veterinary science in this 
country, alleging that in numbers and in quality 
the annual output of veterinary surgeons was 
lower in proportion to our population than in 
France, Germany, Denmark, the United States of 
America, Switzerland, or Sweden. And yet Great 
Britain is the most famous producer of livestock 
in the world. Here and in our colonies we could 
use to advantage a large body of well-trained men. 
Our comments evoked animated correspondence, 
in which we had the support of leading university 
authorities, but not of the recognised head of the 
veterinary profession. The divergence of opinion 
was the less remarkable inasmuch as the present 
conduct of the veterinary profession by the Royal 
Veterinary College is widely believed to be the 
chief obstacle to reform. Let us say at once that 
the changes required are constitutional rather 
than personal. Lord Willoughby de Broke, in a 
letter which we print in another column, restates 
the general case, and adds that there is at the 
moment an opportunity for action. A licence to 
practise is granted only by the Royal Veterinary 
College, and this monopoly thwarts the efforts of 
universities to establish schools on broader lines. 
In consequence, there is a low standard of attain- 
ment, a limited output of licensed practitioners, 
and a large body of unregistered men. Lord 


Willoughby de Broke hopes that the Advisory ’ 


Committee on Research into the Diseases of 
Animals, sitting under the auspices of the Develop- 
ment Commission, will take the necessary steps to 








initiate a better state of affairs. He suggests in 
the first place a new charter, limiting the future 
activities of unqualified men, but hopes that 
opposition will be prevented by admitting to 
registration many of the existing practitioners. 
The new charter should encourage the training of 
veterinarians at universities, where it would be 
concurrent in many of its stages with the training 
of students of science and of medicine. Veterinary 
science would thus cease to be based on a narrow 
and secluded professional practice, and would 
develop freely in the large air of a general scientific 
education.” 


Status oF UNIVERSITY ScHOOLSs. 
Under the above heading Lord Willoughby de 
Broke writes :— 
Sir,—In June of last year you published a 
leading article on the position of veterinary science 
in this country, and in it appeared some very 


| pertinent remarks with regard to the status of the 


veterinary surgeon and the need for reform in the 
conduct of this profession. 

I understand that at the moment an Advisory 
Committee on Research into the Diseases of 
Animals is sitting with a view to report ‘“ on the 
facilities now available for the scientific study of 
the diseases of animals, to indicate what extension 
of those facilities is desirable in the immediate 
future in order to advance the study of disease 
(whether in animals or man), and to advise as to 
the steps which should be taken to secure the aid 
of competent scientific workers in investigating 
diseases in animals.” 

It seems that, as suggested in your article, the 
time is ripe for ‘‘a searching inquiry into the 
status of veterinary science in Great Britain 
and the extent to which it is served by the Royal 
Veterinary College.”” To the observant onlooker 
it is apparent that the profession generally is not 
satisfied with the actions of its representatives. 
In following the reports of the meetings of the 
various veterinary medical associations in different 
parts of the country it is noticeable that, while 
these bodies are distinctly in favour of progress, 
they are unable to influence the Council in this 
direction. It would be well, now that the Develop- 
ment Commission has set up the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Research into the Diseases of Animals, 
if it were to take the evidence and opinion of 
members of the veterinary profession not con- 
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nected with the Council of the R.C.V.S. on this 
subject. 

The powers granted to the R.C.V.S. are so wide 
that the universities which already have veterinary 
schools attached (and those universities which 
anticipate opening such schools) are handicapped 
by the fact that they are not allowed to grant 
licences to practise, although their course of 
teaching is a year longer and of a higher standard. 
It seems high time, in these days of advanced 
education, that reform of these obsolete methods 
should be enforced. The veterinary practitioner 
of the future will have to depend largely on pre- 
ventive medicine, hygiene, and bacteriology, rather 
than upon the ordinary routine of practice, which 
is fast dying out, owing to the advent of motor 
traction. 

The new conditions demand men of a better 
standing, and higher education, which can best 
be secured by the opportunities offered by a 
university degree and the association with men 
training for other professions, especially that of 
human medicine. In trying to attract a better 
class of student, it is necessary to hold out some 
inducement, and this can be done by offering 
substantial scholarships which will enable a 
student to “live” and not merely “ exist.”” He 
must further know that, having expended five 
years on his education, there is a reasonable pros- 
pect of his earning a fair living. At the moment 
this assurance is by no means certain, for he has 
to meet with a very powerful opposition in the 
unregistered practitioners, who are daily increasing, 
and the veterinary profession would be well advised 
to try to obtain powers under a new charter 
enabling them to limit the activities of the un- 
qualified. Amongst these unregistered men may 
be found some of the best practical men in the 
country, with whose services the country could 
not dispense at the moment ; but, if the status of 
the profession is to be raised, the future student 
must know that the ranks of the quack are not to 
be allowed to increase. 

The dental profession has realised this danger, 
and is about to admit the unregistered dentist to 
the profession, and then to put an end to unregis- 
tered practice. It appears to me that action on 
similar lines would be of the greatest advantage 
to the community at large as well as to the future 
of the veterinary profession. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 
12 Wilton Crescent, S.W. 1, May 12th. 


REPLY FROM Rep LION SQUARE. 


The above letter produced the following reply 
from the Secretary of the Royal College :— 


To the Editor of “The Times.” 


Sir,—May I be allowed space to reply to Lord Willoughby 
de Broke’s letter on this subject ? While thanking him 
for his evident sympathy with the veterinary profession, it 
will not, I hope, be out of place’for me to point out several 
inaccuracies in his letter. He says that the profession 
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generally is not satisfied with the actions of its representa- 
tives. This is an unwarrantable assumption, which can 
only have been drawn from the fact that, as in every other 
profession, there are also in the veterinary profession a 
number of members “‘ agin the government.”” The council 
is a democratic body elected by the votes of the members, 
and if there were any general discontent it is to be presumed 
that the profession would turn out the old council and elect 
a new one. 

He also says that the various veterinary medical associa- 
tions are “ distinctly in favour of progress, but are unable 
to influence the council in this direction.”” The fact is that 
only one association has in the recent past adversely 
criticized the proposals of the council of the R.C.V.S., and 
that society’s resolutions have not been endorsed by any 
other society. All other societies have stood by the 
R.C.V.S. on the question at issue, which was, indeed, a step 
away from the original charter of the college — namely, the 
proposal that there should be internal as well as external 
examiners at the examinations for the diploma, and that 
members as well as fellows should be eligible for election 
to the examining board. So far, therefore, from the 
council being laggard behind the local societies, it will be 
seen that it has led them in this, which cannot be ealled a 
retrograde step. 

The next assertion is strangely misleading— ‘‘ The uni- 
versities which already have veterinary schools attached 
(and those which anticipate opening such schools) are 
handicapped.”’ Now, there is only one university which 
has a veterinary school attached, and, so far as my 
information goes, no other university has given expression 
to its intention of opening such a school. Two other 
universities—namely, London and _  Edinburgh— grant 
degrees in veterinary science, and for the purpose recognise 
the veterinary colleges in London and Edinburgh as 
teaching institutions; but neither of these universities 
has ever given the slightest hint that it is handicapped 
by the restriction that graduates in veterinary science must 
at the same time be graduates of the K.C.V.S. 

I do not touch upon the remainder of the letter, for it 
is not my business to enter into questions of the kind. | 
have restricted myself to facts within my own cognizance 
as secretary of the College. As a last word, may I point 
out that the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons should 
not be called the ‘‘ Royal Veterinary College,” as that is the 
title of one of the five teaching colleges affiliated to the 
R.C.V.8. ?—Yours faithfully, Frep BuLiock, Secretary. 

R.C.V.S., 10 Red Lion Square, W.C., May I7th. 

The above question is further dealt with in our 


editorial columns. 


WORN-OUT HORSE TRAFFIC IMPROVEMENT. 
An Expert at Custom House Quay. 
VINDICATION OF VETERINARY INSPECTION. 


The following article by Mr. Lionel Edwards, in 
the Illustrated London News, is of interest as pro- 
viding an unbiassed refutation of allegations con- 
cerning the conditions at present prevailing in the 
traffic in worn-out horses which inevitably con- 
tribute some reflection on the prevailing system of 
veterinary inspection. 

Questions recently asked in the House of Com- 
mons with reference to the exportation of worn-out 
horses have again brought this subject into 
prominence, and the following brief notes on the 
traffic may be of interest. 

The Exportation of Horses Act provides for the 
examination of all horses shipped to the Continent 
by a veterinary surgeon. The latter is appointed 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, and is 
required to see that every animal is not only fit to 
travel, but to work. This would seem to ensure 
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that horses sent over must be workably sound ; 
but that the Act has been evaded in individual cases 
was more or less admitted by Mr. J. Parker, in 
replying in the House of Commons to Sir John 
Norton-Griffiths. He stated that the services of 
certain officials had been dispensed with, as a 
result of special enquiries which had been made 
with regard to the trade. 


On Saturday, April 23rd, I visited Custom House 
Quay, to see animals which were to be shipped 
abroad examined and embarked. On that occasion 
seventy-two animals arrived for embarkation. They 
were first placed in a dry, well-ventilated stable, 
and tied in rows. From these quarters they were 
led out one by one for veterinary examination. 
The majority of the animals were trotted on the 
stone setts—a severe test, as even a suspicion of 
unsoundness must become a certainty on such hard 
ground. Some of the animals were aged, some 
very aged, but there were surprisingly few unsound 


ones. I saw only five, in fact, that I considered 
not “ workably sound *’—-in plain English, very 
lame. Of these, the vet. put four on one side, and 


I do not doubt he knew best about the other. 


The majority of the horses were of the cart or 
van type, and most were in good condition, as 
regards both flesh and skin. There was one light 
horse, a black of thoroughbred type, who was shod 
I noticed, with leather pads. He went pretty 
sound, however, and as he was in good condition 
and rugged up, he was presumably going to a good 
home. One rather good-looking horse arrived 
clipped and without a rug, and I was glad to notice 
the inspector refused his embarkation until a rug 
was provided. 

Although most of the horses were aged, they were, 
on the average, in distinctly good condition, and a 
few were even fat. I only saw three thin horses, in 
fact. The reason of this, as well as an explanation 
of the circumstance that the animals were mostly 
big horses, is to be found in the Government 
statistics. These show that out of 2,400 exported 
from England to the Continent during January, 
1921, 2,029 were slaughtered for food and 391 only 
released for work. 

After examination each horse is led on to the 
quay and placed in a box, and then lifted by crane 
direct into the main deck of the waiting steamer, 
where he is taken out and tied up in his standing. 
The horse-standings are all on the main deck, forty- 
two aft and the remainder forward. . The fittings 
are good, being the exact width and length of a 
horse, and it is thus impossible for the animal to 
be thrown about if the ship meets with rough 
weather. Moreover, the individual horse is saved 
from contact with his fellows, as the partitions are 
built up on each side, instead of a single plank 
sufficing. This is an improvement on the way 
remounts were carried during the war, for space was 
then so valuable that horses had to be carried not 
only in the main deck, but in pent-houses, and 
also ‘tween decks, where they were inevitably 
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crowded together in darkness and stifling atmo- 
sphere, and, moreover, were at sea for long periods. 
The horses are watered before embarkation. I did 
not see this done, but understood it had been done 
before my arrival. The dealers bring the food for 
their horses (hay) with them, and this is distributed 
on board, the animals being fed before the ship 
leaves dock. This I saw done, and there appeared 
sufficient, considering the shortness of the voyage 
—thirteen hours (of which only seven are actually 
at sea). The ration is 13lb. of hay per day, which 
is more than cavalry allowance for the same period, 
but minus the oats. Incidentally, the animals are 
better without the latter, for horses suffer not a 
little from mal-de-mer. The Government inspector 
is responsible, I understand, for the feeding 
arrangements, 

The horses are watered when on board ship by 
the crew; for the first time before leaving dock, 
again at night, and on the following morning ; ‘.e., 
three times between twelve noon Saturday and 
7 a.m. Sunday. I also gathered that the crew 
consider watering horses a soft job, so that there 
is no danger of its ever being neglected. 

Before. going to see the horses embarked I 
attended, on the previous day, a sale of horses at 
the Barbican Repository, it being a not unusual 
occurrence for some horses to be bought there for 
shipment abroad. The animals in the catalogue 
were as varied as the prices they fetched. A 
number of excellent nearing draughts made prices 
to match, while some “ lights of other days ”’ were 
bought at prices varying from £3 to £30. I took 
particular note of the low-priced animals, expecting 
to see them appear at the docks for export ; but in 
this I was agreeably disappointed, as I only spotted 
two on the quay the following day. This was 
easily to be understood, as these worn-out animals 
would not have passed the strict examination given, 
It is surprising to learn the prices which dealers 
give for animals which are sent abroad—the 
majority for human consumption. One animal 
which I had seen bought for £40 went overseas, and, 
in view of the high proportien of animals slaughtered 
which is recorded in the statistics already quoted, 
one must presume he was intended for conversion 
into food. Now the cost of transit is roughly 
£5, which makes his value £45 on arrival. It would 
he interesting to have authoritative’ information 
as to the price paid for freshly killed horseflesh on 
the Continent. If my information on the point is 
correct, it makes much the same price as frozen 
meat, and I am told the retail price is somewhere 
about 10 or 12 franes (Belgian) to the kilo. The 
present rate of exchange is 52$ Belgian francs to 
the £ sterling. This would make a horse weighing 
1,300lb. (an average weight for a small heavy 
draught) yield a profit of £60, and, presuming that 
this has to be split up between dealer, middle-man, 
and butcher, each of these would net £20 profit per 
head. If these figures are fair estimates, one can 
easily understand why the majority of the animals 
exported are heavy draught and in good condition, 
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As the Government restrictions ensure the animals 
being reasonably sound, it seems that the phrase 
‘*“Worn-out Horse Traffic ’’ is a misnomer. 

Personally, I am of opinion that the humane 
conduct of the traffic entirely depends on the 
integrity and competence of the Government 
inspectors. It rests with them whether any 
cruelty is possible in the export trade—at any rate 
on this side of the water. 

Judging from the official report made by Mr. 
Peacey (veterinary inspector) to the secretary of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, the condition 
of horses landed at Antwerp and Rotterdam in 
February last was only fairly good. Making due 
allowance for kicks and other accidents in transit, 
there were some bad cases from the northern ports, 
such as Hull and Goole, and, as he remarks, “‘ any 
cause for horses having to be slaughtered immedi- 
ately on their arrival should be eliminated at English 
ports—namely, grease and skin trouble—-because, 
until the real reason is understood, it is apt to create 
a wrong impression or cast a slur on the standard of 
fitness adopted by the veterinary inspectors at 
English ports.”” The report further states that at 
Rotterdam the testing of animals for lameness is not 
usually carried out, and the process of selecting 
animals for slaughter is based only on physical 
appearance. This would not appear to be of great 
moment, however, as 90 per cent. are slaughtered 
for food within a few days of arrival. 

Judging from what I saw at the Custom House 
Quay, there is little chance of doubtful cases going 
from southern ports, whatever may be the case in 
the north, and I am of opinion, after some years’ 
experience (as remount officer) of embarkation and 
transport of horses by sea, that as regards the 
veterinary examination, the horse-sheds and ship 
fittings, and the feeding and watering arrangements 
during transit, the arrangements are satisfactory. 

In conclusion, I might add that in the six months 
September 12th, 1920, to March 12th, 1921, no fewer 
than 39,863 horses were passed for shipment abroad. 
It is, I think, agreed that everywhere the export of 
old horses has been improved, as regards conditions, 
to an extent scarcely yet realised, although (to quote 
the report again) ‘“‘ there is undoubtedly scope ‘for 
raising the standard of horses shipped from the 
northern ports.’” The conclusion arrived at is that, 
“if this were done, it would be difficult for any 
society to attack the Ministry on the charge of 
cruelty. The whole case would then resolve itself 
into trading in working horses as permitted by the 
Act of 1914, but it would not stop the slaughter 
of working horses for food by the Belgians.” 

LionEL. Epwarps. 


Pseudo-Leukemia in a Bitch. 
By Pror. J. F. Craic, M.A., M.R.C.V.S., Principal 
Royal Veterinary College, Dublin. 


Among carnivora pseudo-leukemia is occasionally 
observed ; it is not common, but still not rare. I 
_have seen a number of cases of this disease in the 
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College practice. Some of the conditions in the 
dog described under the heading of leukemia are 
really cases of pseudo-leukemia. This mistake 
has arisen from the failure to examine the blood of 
the patient. 

The following case appears to me to be of sufficient 
interest to record :—The patient was a two-year-old 
brindle greyhound bitch. It had been in training 
a year previously, and had won a coursing match. 
For about a month it had been showing certain 
symptoms of illness. It was easily distressed on 
exercise, was affected with dyspnoea, or snoring, 
and presented slight prolapse of the rectum. It was 
sent in to the College for an opinion as to whether 
there was any reasonable hope of its being got back 
into training. 

When seen, the animal was in fair condition, but 
rather dull and quiet. There was distinct respiratory 
distress and slight snoring. A greyish yellow dis- 
charge appeared at the inner canthus of the eye, 
the conjunctive was congested and the membrana 
nictitans bulged forwards. This bulging of the 
membrana nictitans was due to a small pink swelling 
on its inner side about the size of a split pea. Above 
the muzzle the skin was denuded of hair, thickened 
and slightly ulcerated. On the under aspect of the 
neck the skin was also bare and congested. The 
pulse was 150 per minute, and the cardiac impulse 
was very marked. Palpitation of the heart was 
observed. The respirations were 18 per minute and 
deep, the temperature was 101:2°F. On opening 
the mouth, both tonsils were seen to be enlarged to 
about the size of hazel nuts, and obstructed the opening 
into the pharynx, accounting for the dyspnoea and 
snoring. The submaxillary, prescapula, and pop- 
liteal glands were enlarged symmetrically on both 
sides, but were not painful. On rectal exploration, 
several small firm tumour-like swellings were felt, 
attached to the mucous membrane of the rectum. 
The largest was about the size of a hazel nut situated 
on the right side in front of the anus. This could 
easily be drawn out through the anal opening, and 
was pushed out at defecation, accounting for the 
so-called prolapse of the rectum. The mucous 
membrane over it was very red. The tension of 
the strong abdominal muscles prevented an examin- 
ation of the abdominal viscera. Some blood films 
were prepared, stained and examined. The pro- 
portion of red to white corpuscles in the films appeared 
to be normal. The red corpuscles were normal 
in form, size and staining reaction. The varieties 
of white blood corpuscles were in the following 
proportions :—polymorpho-nuclear leucocytes 91 per 
cent., mononuclear, 5 per cent., lymphocytes, | per 
cent., basophil corpuscles, 3 per cent. These pro- 
portions are of interest when one considers the 


enormous increase of the lymphoid tissue in the body. 

A diagnosis of pseudo-leukeemia was made, and the 
owner was given a very bad prognosis of the case. 
He therefore requested that the animal be destroyed. 
The bitch was destroyed with chloroform, and a 
post-mortem examination made immediately after- 
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wards. The muscular system of the carcase was 
very well developed, but there was very little fat. 
The submaxillary and pharyngeal glands were 
slightly enlarged, the pharyngeal gland being 3 inches 
long and | inch thick. The tonsils were prominent, 
pink in colour, elliptical in outline, 14 inches long 
and }$ inch thick (photo Al). The prescapular 
glands and lymphatic glands of the thorax were all 
enlarged. One prepectoral gland attained the size 
of a walnut. The spleen was 7 inches long, 4 inch 
thick, and 2 to 24 inches broad, and weighed 6 ounces. 
The spleen pulp was very dark in colour, and the 
malpighian bodies very large and prominent. The 
mesenteric gland assumed the size and shape of a 
goose egg, being 3 inches broad and 2} inches thick 
(photo C3). The renal lymph glands were almost 
equal in size to the kidneys (photo B2). The other 
abdominal lymphatic glands and _ the _ popliteal 
glands were affected to a lesser extent. The solitary 
glands and Peyer’s patches of the intestines were 
very much increased in size. They varied from a 
split pea to a haze! nut, and the largest appeared 
about the middle of the small intestines, bulging on 
the outer side of the gut (photo C4) and in the rectum. 
The mucous membrane of the rectum was studded 
with these nodules (photo C5). Both kidneys were 
corrugated on the surface and on section presented 
white streaks and rounded patches through the 
cortex and medulla. The enlarged lymphatic glands 
were greyish in colour and almost as soft as brain 
tissue. Films prepared from these glands con- 
tained numerous lymphocytes, but no bacteria could 
be detected even after a prolonged search. 


Sections were prepared from pieces of tonsil, en- 
larged lymph glands, spleen, nodules in the bowel, 
kidneys and membrana nictitans. In each case 
sections were stained by the Ziehl-Neelsen method 
and examined carefully for tubercle bacilli without 
success. The blood vessels in all the tissues were 
engorged with blood. In the spleen the increased 
size of the malpighian bodies was due to hyperplasia 
of the adenoid tissue. In the lymphatic glands, 
tonsils, nodules on the membrana nictitans, and 
bowel, the tissue was entirely lymphoid in character. 
In the bowel the epithelium was normal; in the 
larger nodules the lymphoid tissue extended from the 
mucosa through the submucosa to the muscular 
coat, and even reached the serous coat. The mus- 
cular coat at places appeared to have been entirely 
displaced. In the kidney the white streaks and 
patches were represented by patches of young con- 
nective tissue and a round celled infiltration. In 
these areas the uriniferous tubules had to a great 
extent disappeared. At many points in the cortex 
Bowman’s capsules were dilated and the glomeruli 
atrophied or absent. 


In considering the lesions present, one remarks 
on their almost exclusive development in the parts 
of the body containing adenoid tissue. The lesions 
in the kidneys were rather indicative of an early 
stage in interstitial nephritis, which was probably 
a complication. 
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It is interesting to contrast the great enlargement 
of the lymphoid tissues with the paucity of lympho- 
cytes in the bloodstreams. One would hardly 
expect to find in the circumstances such a very small 
proportion of this variety of white blood corpuscles. 
It has been stated that many of the cases of pseudo- 
leukzemia are due to tuberculosis, but in this, as in 
other cases in the dog which I have examined, I have 
found no evidence of the presence or action of tubercle 
bacilli. Probably the condition is toxic in its origin, 
So far as can be ascertained, the disease is observed 
only in isolated cases without evidence of 
contagion. 


any 





Tongue and larynx ; tonsils (1). 
B. Kidneys and renal lyinphatic glands (2). 





C. Small intestines with mesentery and mesenteric 
glands (3); cecum colon and rectum (5). 








An alarming outbreak of anthrax has occurred in 
Shropshire. Three farms in different parts of the county 
are affected, and in each case the affected animals have been 


slaughtered and cremated. 
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‘““THE BEST LAID SCHEMES—.” 





Experience teaches that the most successful 
achievement of the art of living results from the 
ability to strike a correct balance between what 
is the most desirable and what the most practical 
way of life. 

The looker-on at the game of making the ideal 
fit in with the remorseless standard set by circum- 
stance in veterinary affairs may entertain the 
most sincere conviction that he sees the path of 
progress more closely than the protagonists them- 
selves. Should he do so, there is certain to assai] 
him, be he a man whose title to publicity is not 
likely to be overlooked, an irresistible temptation 
to “write to the Times about it.”” Does he 
succumb, the representative of these scientifically 
interested lookers-on will, if he be Lord Willoughby 
de Broke, rumble forth a leaderette in echo of 
his own effort. Jove responds to strange stimulj 
in these days. 

It may be part of the business of these people 
to provoke the recrudescence of an Olympian 
controversy ostensibly on our behalf, but the fact 
worthy of emphasis is that it is unquestionably 
the business of the profession itself to set about 
seeking the means whereby the standard of veterin- 
ary science may be raised in this country. Ig 
we allow others to take the lead in this matter, 
we shall find, when too late, that universities and 
their products have secured the scientific sub- 
stance, while veterinary schools and their students 
have been left with nought but the shadow of 
fond hopes and the picking of clinical dry-bones, 

It will be observed that we do not attempt to 
cross swords with Lord Willoughby on the need 
for reform, albeit we consider that the more than 
blunt demand for “ men of better standing and 
higher education ’’ contrasts strangely with the 
editorial mot de la politesse, “‘ let us say at once 
that the changes required are constitutional 
rather than personal.” 

We have heard of the need for reform of the 
House of Lords, but we should not presume to 
pursue our réle of listener to a parallel extent, or, 
if we desired well-informed consideration of our 
views on the subject, write to the T'imes about it. 

Members of the profession are in the game ; 
they get their living by it; they have, perforce, 





to keep both eyes fixed, in these times especially, 
upon the ledger, sparing but an occasional wistful] 
glance for what they realise, as well or better 
than Lord Willoughby de Broke, to be the scien- 
tific ideal. It would pay most of us better to 
play football—it would have paid many doctors 
better before a sympathetic government provided 
a timely panel system. Veterinary work does not 
lend itself to such legislative compromises with 
threatening economic  conditions—practitioners 
are wholly dependent on the returns securable 
from the treatment of patients whose value is 
almost invariably the limited one of utility. Fancy 
fees are rare enough, while those of the Directorate 
ik—but how should an _ entituled Jitterateur 
understand ? 

Certain veterinary schools are provided, accom- 
modated to the means and practical needs of men 
who take up the treatment of animals primarily 
and perforce as a means of life and only 
secondarily as a life-work, in the scientific sense. 
The proposal now before us—an insidious one, 
as we hope to show—aims at altering the above- 
mentioned basis wholly to the advantage, not of 
the present members and students of the profession 
(who have the primary claim to any improve- 
ments in training and status that may be forth- 
coming), but of the class that can afford to send 
its sons to the ‘varsity. Now, the rewards of 
veterinary virtue fall very short of that, and if 
the competent practitioner with intelligent sons 
desires to see such improvements as it is possible 
to make in training and research fall to those who 
have the right to them, he must insist that due 
regard be paid to the claims of his own duly 
accredited schools for support. 

It cannot, at least, be regarded as either bene- 
ficial or equitable that, even though the present 
establishment of research institutions in connection 
with the universities makes such a transference 
as we have deplored almost inevitable on economic 
grounds, they should be placed above and beyond 
the control of our own governing bodies. 

There is a danger that, under the specious plea 
of “‘raising the standard of veterinary science,” 
the middle-class student will be deprived of the 
opportunity of that share of scientific training 
beyond the four-class course which should be his 
by right should he show the ability and have the 
inclination to take advantage of it. 


It is difficult, nay, almost impossible, not to see 
in this proposed enlargement of licence granting 
to the egis of the universities, and this divorce- 
ment of the highest grade of our work from the 
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control of recognised veterinary authority, a 
deliberate attempt to rob the present-day genuine 
“ veterinary student’ of the improved training 
of which he should be the recipient—in fact, an 
attempt to secure for the university graduate all 
the scientific pleasures and professional “‘ plums,” 
and to relegate to the unfortunate wight who can 
only afford to attend our own colleges that modi- 
cum of tuition requisite to turn out the poverty- 
line practitioner. 








Abstracts and Reviews. 


Post-Partum Paraplegia in Cows. 


Paralysis, total or partial, of one or both hind legs is, 
unfortunately, only too frequently encountered in cattle 
practice following difficult parturition. 
into the cause of the condition is indicated in order either 
to avoid it or to obtain 
“‘ Bruising of the nerves,” or “tearing of the ligaments ” 
are too vague to be of much help. 

J. Hamorr, of Cureghem, gives a lucid explanation in 
this article (Rev. Gén. de Méd. Vét., March, 1921). It is 
shown that the ligaments invariably affected are those of 
the sacro-iliac joints. The foetus during delivery exerts 
a lateral pressure on the maternal pelvis, forcing the blades 
of the ilia outwards. 
the sacro-iliac and other ligaments are physiologically 
altered to permit of their stretching to some degree, so that 
the ilia slide laterally on the sacrum. In some cases, how- 
ever, either the maternal pelvis is too narrow, or the foetal 
pelvis is too broad, so that the sacro-iliac ligaments of one 
or both sides are strained beyond their capacity and may 
be torn out from their insertion into the bone. It is to be 
noted that the ligaments rarely rupture, they are torn out 
from their insertion. 

It follows that, if considerable force —such as several men 
pulling the foetus —has been employed there is more chance 
of disinsertion of the sacro-iliac ligaments. 
shows that such is actually the case. 

With regard to injury to the nerves, there are only two 
nerve trunks near the brim of the pelvis which are very 
meagrely protected ; they are the fifth and sixth lumbar 
pairs. The effects of the injury are seen in the lack of 
function in the nerves continued from these trunks beyond 
the lumbo-sacral plexus, viz.: the obturator and external 
popliteal nerves. 

Post-mortem examination, as usually conducted, fails 
to reveal any lesions. 
dissection is done the sacro-iliac joint of one or both sides 
may be noticed to be in a state of hemorrhagic arthritis— 
the ligament being usually torn out at its iliac insertion, 
even tearing off pieces of bone with it, and the joint cavity 
filled with clotted blood. 
apparent, but careful dissection of the lumbar trunks will 
reveal a condition of cedema with small hemorrhages in 
the nerve substance. 

The author goes at great length into the clinical symp- 
toms, familiar to the practitioner ; special emphasis being 


A precise inquiry 


good results in treatment. 


To allow for this slight movement, 


Practice 


If, however, a small amount of 


The nerve lesions are less 
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laid on the fact that the cow when lying down does not 
_ keep the limb of the affected side tucked under as normally, 
but sticks it out. This is a result of the nerve paralysis 
mentioned above, in virtue of which the flexors of the 
hock and extensors of the fetlock are rendered powerless. 
A further effect is ‘‘ knuckling ” of the fetlock if the cow 
is got to her feet. 

The treatment suggested is to raise the cow to her feet 
daily and by pressing on the front of the fetlock, induce her 
to bear some weight on the affected limb. As she improves 
slinging for short periods may be of use, and in any case 
massage is indicated. Any line adopted depends always 
on the general condition maintained by the patient, and in 
inany cases slaughter will eventually be necessary. In 
any case the author considers internal treatment super- 
fluous-—he even deprecates the use of nux. vomica. 

Prophylaxis here, as everywhere, is to be aimed at. 
The conformation of the mother is the most important 
consideration. From the obstetrician’s point of view, the 
danger of post-partum paraplegia may be rendered more 
remote by employing embryotomy rather than brute force 
in cases of difficult parturition ; the calf is sacrificed but 
the danger to the cow is greatly diminished. 


8. C.-J. B. 


Shiga’s Tuberculosis Vaccination. 


The method of vaccination conceived by Professor 
Suica, of Tokio, depends upon the use of cultures of B. 
tuberculosis, the virulence of which has been attenuated by 
cultivation through successive generations in the presence 
of certain aniline dyes. He also considers it necessary to 
combine with them the tuberculin resulting from such 
cultures, in order to make use of any toxins that may be 
produced. 

In point of fact, tubercle bacilli are cultivated in broth 
treated with trypoflavin, washed, centrifuged, killed by 
trituration, and finally dried and weighed. The doses of 
bacilli first administered are ground up for a longer period 
than are the later ones, in order to ensure that no whole 
bacilli remain. The tuberculin employed is that recovered 
from cultures grown in the presence of another aniline dye— 
erythrosin. To facilitate absorption of the bacilli a small 
amount of immune serum is also added. 

The modus operandi of the Vaccination is to give four or 
five graduated doses of ‘this sero-vaccine containing 
increasing quantities of dead attenuated bacilli followed 
by a single final dose of living bacilli. Doses are given 
at weekly intervals and the treatment is extended, subject 
always to clinical considerations, over a period of about 
four months. 

Professor SHIGA aims at suppressing tuberculosis or at 
checking it in the early stages; consequently he lays 
special emphasis on early treatment. Only the human 
subject has been so far considered, and children have 
received particular attention, as the “school-age” is 
considered to be the most dangerous period. He suggests 
the following classes of subjects as the ones most likely 
to be benefitted :—- 


(1) Those exposed to infection within their family 
circle. 
(2) Those of consumptive appearance—anemic, de- 





bilitated, or of weakly constitution. 
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(3) Those with chronic tonsilitis or chronic cervical 
adenitis. 

(4) Those who easily catch cold and have continuous 
slight fever. 

(5) Those who occasionally get fever of unknown origin 
or whose temperature rises after moderate exercise. 

(6) Those with rough or diminished breathing sounds 
(on auscultation). 

In fact, he suggests that not only those who are known 
to be in the early stages of tuberculosis should be 
vaccinated, but also those who are only probably affected. 
As a clinical guide he considers voON PrrRQuEt’s (intra- 
dermal) tuberculin test to be of considerable value. 

During the last four years, about 300 such cases have 
been treated with SHIGA’s sero-vaccine with, so far, 
encouraging results. 

{[Suica, K., Kitasato 
1920, No. 3; Ext. from IJnternat. 
Vol. II., No. 1, Jan-Feb., 1921.] 


Arch. of Exp. Med., Vol. IIL., 
Jl. of Public Health, 


8S. C. J. B. 


Action of Adrenalin on the duration of Constriction of 
Blood-vessels by Epinephrin. 


The nomenclature in the literature on adrenal extract 
is apt to be confusing. The authors use the term adrenin 
for the secretion of the adrenal glands as it exists or is 
believed to exist in the body. The active principle as 
isolated outside of the body they call epinephrin. The 
particular preparation which they used was the commercial 
solution of adrenalin chloride of Parke, Davis and Co. 
(1:1000). 

The intravenous injection of adrenalin causes a striking 
rise of blood pressure of very brief duration ; the pressure 
returns to normal in seven minutes at the latest. Such a 
rise is only a circumstantial evidence for the constriction 
of blood-vessels in some part of the vascular bed which is 
sufficient to overbalance any other effect. 

The effect of an intramuscular injection sets in practically 
as rapidly as after an intravenous one, but no mention is 
made in this article of its duration. Readers are referred 
elsewhere. 

The object of the experiments recorded in the present 
article was the determination of the effect of adrenalin 
given subcutaneously. They injected varying quantities of 
the drug subcutaneously into the ears of rabbits, and an 
ocular study of the blood-vessels of those organs permitted 
a direct observation of the behaviour of all the larger 
vessels. ; 

The experiments show conclusively that a subcutaneous 
injection of adrenalin in the ear of the rabbit causes a 
constriction of all the vessels of that ear. |The constriction 
is quite intense ; but the outstanding feature is its very 
considerable duration - between three to eight hours. 

The latent period which passes between the time of 
injection and the onset of the constriction is the longer the 
further away the injection is made from the central artery. 
Injections made near to that artery, and on both sides of 
it, cause practically an immediate paling of the entire ear, 
and constriction of the central artery, with all its branches 
and of the veins. 

In sub-cutaneous injections of the ear the adrenalin 
through the 


apparently reaches the muscular sheath 
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adventitia, and not through the intima from the lumen 
of the blood-vessels. 
H. E. H. 
[By 8. J. Meltzer and J. Auer, Jnl. of Pharmacology and 
Exp. Therapeutics, 1921, Vol. XVIL., No. 3, p. 177. 


Treatment of Blackhead in Turkeys. 


Observations on the Effect of Ipecac. in the Treatment of 
Infectious Entero-hepatitis (Blackhead) in Turkeys. 


For the early diagnosis of the disease it was found that 
careful inspection of the droppings each day was of great 
assistance. With the onset of the earliest symptoms, 
which usually include slight lameness, the droppings become 
liquid, frothy and frequent. 

One of the authors is a turkey-rancher, and suffered 
severe losses from the disease. After trying many drugs 
and finding them useless, their attention was drawn to 
THEOBALD SmMituH’s researches on the etiology of entero- 
hepatitis, and to his conclusions that the disease is an 
amoebiasis. Knowing of the good effects of ipecac. in the 
treatment of human ameebic dysentery, the Wegeforths 
determined to try its effects in the treatment of this 
somewhat similar disease of turkeys. 

A routine was established whereby any bird showing 
symptoms of blackhead was immediately separated from 
the rest of the flock and given by mouth ten drops of the 
fluid extract of ipecac. three times a day. This dosage 
was continued for three days, after which it was decreased 
to ten drops twice a day for three days and, later, once a 
day for the same period. By this means twenty-nine out 
of thirty-two affected young birds were restored to health. 
Of five old birds treated, three recovered. 

To control these results the authors arranged an experi- 


They obtained eighteen apparently healthy, nearly 
To each of these 


ment. 
full-grown turkeys from another ranch. 
was fed an equal quantity of the ground ceca and liver of 
a turkey dying the same day of blackhead. The birds were 
then divided into three equal groups and placed in three 
pens formerly used for quarantining turkeys with the 
disease. To each of the birds in the first pen were given 
ten drops of the fluid extract of ipecac. by mouth once a 
day for three days. The turkeys in the second pen were 
fed with a mash containing three teaspoonsful of the 
powdered ipecac. to the quart for three successive days, 
and this they ate readily. The third pen was the control 
one. ; 

Of the turkeys in this control pen four died of blackhead 
within two months, the other two birds of the pen 
remaining healthy. None of the birds of the other two 
pens fell ill of the disease, although one died from some 
other cause. The birds were kept under observation for 
several months subsequently. 

As the dosing of individual birds is difficult and tedious, 
the authors replaced the routine treatment of infected 
birds, recorded above, by the administration as a pro- 
phylactic of powdered ipecac. with the food to all the birds 
on the ranch. <A teaspoonful of the powdered drug for 
each unit of twenty birds was mixed with the food twice 
a week, no difference being made for the age or size of the 
turkeys. 

In consequence, the ranch was cleared of the disease ; 
which failed to make its re-appearance during the year 
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which followed the prophylactic administration of ipecac, 
with the food. 
H. E. H. 
[By H. M. Wegeforth and P. Wegeforth, Jnl. of Pharm. 
and Exp. Therapeut., 1921, Vol. XVII., No. 3, p. 249.] 


Combined Tuberculin Tests. 


That any of the three forms of tuberculin testing (sub- 
cutaneous, intradermal and ophthalmic) may fail to detect 
a considerable percentage of tuberculous cattle, and that 
such cattle, while giving negative results to one form of 
tuberculin test, may give positive results to another has 
been made very evident by the work of the Veterinary 
Division. The facts naturally suggested a combination 
of tuberculin tests to detect the largest percentage of 
tuberculous cattle since the most dangerous animal from 
the viewpoint of tuberculosis control is the tuberculous 
but non-reacting cow. 

As a result of these conclusions to limit the danger of 
introducing tuberculosis into certified dairies, the San 
Francisco Medical Milk Commission, since August, 1918, 
has required on all new purchases of cattle a combination 
tuberculin test, consisting of an intradermal injection and 
observing both local and thermatic reactions with the 
entire herd tested. If over 10 per cent. reactors are 
found, the Commission classes the herd as unsuitable. 

{ University of California, College of Agriculture, Annual 
Report of Director for 1919-20. | 


Chicken-pox (Epithelioma Contagiosum). 
Investigations in California. 


In 1919-20 the demand from poultrymen for chicken-pox 
vaccine was greater than in former years. Although the 
results obtained in the field from the use of this vaccine 
have been satisfactory, experiments have shown that it will 
not protect against severe artificial infection thirty days 
after vaccination in more than 50 per cent. of fowls so 
treated. Experiments have been conducted by Bracu 
in an effort to develop a vaccine or method of administra- 
tion that will protect against severe artificial infection in a 
larger percentage of cases and also a method by which the 
vaccine or virus may be standardized. Intracutaneous 
injections in the wattle of cockerels of one-tenth c.c. to 
one-twentieth c.c. of ordinary vaccine did protect against 
artificial infection thirty days after vaccination in 86 per 
cent. of fowls treated. Intracutaneous injection in the 
wattle of one-tenth c.c. of a vaccine prepared by making 
a ‘‘shake extract’ of desiccated chicken-pox scabs in 
sterile salt solution was found to protect against artificial 
infection thirty days after vaccination in all cases. In 
this work, vaccine prepared by using | per cent., 5 per 
cent., and 10 per cent. chicken-pox scabs was used. _ It 
was found, however, that vaccine, prepared by the ordinary 
method or as a shake extract when administered in this 
way would produce an area of induration at the point of 
injection, varying in size from a small shot to an almond 
Small 
chicken-pox lesions were also produced at the point of 
injection and elsewhere about the head in nearly 40 per 


in about 90 per cent. of the birds vaccinated. 


cent. of birds vaccinated. The induration might prove 
objectionable in fancy birds and the development of lesions 


dangerous unless trials in a large number of fowls show 
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that they will always be very mild. No reaction that 
would indicate the degree of virulence of the virus was 
obtained. 

Subcutaneous injections of 1 c.c. doses of the 5 per cent. 
and 10 per cent. shake extract vaccine in all cases protected 
against artificial infection thirty days after vaccination. 
Since considerable time is required to prepare a shake 
extract vaccine, it is necessary that it retain its potency 
for at least several weeks to be of practical value. This 
point is yet to be determined. 

Results of past experiments have indicated that the 
immunizing value of vaccine varied in direct proportion 
to the virulence of the virus contained therein. However, 
by observing the lesions produced on fowls inoculated with 
vaccine by scarification of the comb, it is not possible to 
determine the degree of immunity it may be expected to 
produce in fowls vaccinated subcutaneously in the usual 
manner. 

Vaccine prepared from second and third growths of 
scabs was found to be as potent as vaccine prepared from 
first growth scabs. The variation in immunizing value 
of different lots of vaccine would, therefore, appear to be 
due to variation in the virus produced by different lots of 
fowls rather than to a variation between first and sub- 
sequent growths of scabs on the same fowls. 

In inoculating leghorn cockerels for the production of 
chicken-pox virus used in the preparation of vaccine, it 
was found that although mature cockerels cost from $1.00 
to $1.50 each more than birds of broiler size, the production 
of scabs by the mature birds is sufficiently great to make 
them more economical for use. 

[ University of California, College of Agriculture, Annual 
Report of Director for 1919-20. | 


A Nutritional Disease of Poultry in California. 


Extensive investigation has been made by Harkina, 
seHACH and JAFFA of a disease appearing in many flocks, 
and which, so far as could be determined by a search of the 
literature, had This 


disease is characterized chietly by weakness, emaciation, 


not been previously described. 
formation of white film or masses of yellowish-white caseous 
material in the eye, a discharge from the nostrils of a 
watery or viscid fluid, and the formation of yellowish- 
white pustule-like lesions from 4 to 2 mm. in diameter in 
the All of 


symptoms are not commonly observed in any one bird. 


mouth, pharynx, and cesophagus. these 
The most prominent post-mortem findings are found in 
the kidneys. These organs are usually pale, swollen and 
marked by fine, white. hair lines due to the tubules being 
filled with 


in pullets than in hens, and it is not unusual to find over 


urates. This disease occurs more commonly 
50 per cent. of a flock affected at one time. 
Zacterial examination of dead fowls has, in all cases, 


All attempts to transmit the 


viven negative results. 
disease to healthy fowls, either by inoculation with 


material from diseased ones or by confinement in small 
coops with cases of the disease, have failed. On account 
of the nature of the lesions and the failure to demonstrate 
any causative agent of an infectious nature, it was thought 
that the etiology lay in the method of feeding. Observa- 
tions made in several outbreaks have led to the belief that 


the disease may be produced by a shortage of greens, an 
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_ excess of protein, the use of cocoanut meal in the mash, 


a ration deficient in protein, or a combination of a shortage 
of greens and any of the other factors mentioned. A 
considerable degree of success in controlling the disease 
has been attained in all cases by making those changes 
in the ration which a study of the conditions seemed to 
indicate. Preliminary results of experiments designed 
to produce the disease in healthy fowls by different methods 
of feeding appear to indicate that it can be produced by 
feeding an insufficient amount of greens. No positive 
evidence concerning the other suspected causative factors 
has as yet been obtained. 

[ University of California, College of Agriculture, Annual 
Report of Director for 1919-20. | 








Clinical and Case Reports. 


Some Hemorrhagic Complications. 
By D. Marsuatt, M.R.C.V.S., Otago, New Zealand. 


The following three unfortunate cases have in 
common the occurrence of hemorrhage as an 
unfavourable complication. 

Case 1._- Heemorrhange following “ Rig” operation. 

Subject.-A three-year old Clydesdale monorchid. 

Operation—Normal right testicle having been 
removed a year ago. He was on light diet for three 
days before operation, on 17th February. Cast 
with sidelines, chloroformed, and the scrotum washed 
with antiseptic solution, dried, and painted with 
tincture of iodine. Incision 5-6 inches long made 
into scrotum on left side, entry made up canal. It 
was found necessary to put the whole hand into the 
abdominal cavity to secure testicle, which was small 
and flabby. Cord divided well up with ecraseur. 
Canal packed with a sterile plug of cotton wool in 
muslin, and outer wound stitched up. Animal 
rose in about 20 minutes. 

Sequele.—Three hours later, as he seemed bright 
and everything right, he was let out into small paddock. 
Four hours later he was found standing, very dull 
and stiff, scrotum distended with blood, which was 
also dripping from wound. He received half grain 
atropin hypodermically at once. 

February 18th.—Very dull, refused food. Re- 
moved plug and as much of clotted blood as was 
thought safe. 

February 19th—Ditto, removed more clots and 
irrigated with antiseptic. 

February 20th—Still dull, picked a little. Temper- 
ature to 103. Dirty dark red discharge from wound ; 
some nasal catarrh; irrigated and cleaned out 
wound as well as possible. 

During next few days little change. Rather 
thirsty, gave tr. nucis vom. and ether. nit. or amm. 
carb. of each an ounce daily in drinking water, and 
he took it readily ; began to feed a little better, but 
very dull. Swelling of sheath gone, discharge from 
wound purulent, and not profuse. 

February 26th—Temperature up to 105. 
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February 27th and 28th—Looking brighter and fed 
well these two days. 

February 29th—Dull; lying a lot; refusing food 
again. Hardly any discharge from wound, pulse 75 
and weak. Uneasy towards night, gave morphia 
4 grains. 

February 30th—-In considerable pain, lying flat, 
or wandering round and round enclosure. « No 
peristalsis audible last two days. 

Repeated morphia twice. Animal died in evening. 

Post mortem.—Most of abdominal contents healthy, 
but severe peritonitis and enteritis involving several 
coils of small intestine lying over left inguinal canal. 
These were adherent to each other and to site of 
operation wound. At top of inguinal canal several 
small pus-filled sinuses, and in one a disintegrated 
blood clot, evidently the focus of infection. 

Owing to septic state of parts, no search was made 
for divided end of cord, but it must have remained 
partly in the inguinal canal, otherwise the whole of 
the blood would have been in the abdominal cavity, 
and death have resulted much sooner. 

Case 2..-Hemorrhage following Castration. 

Subject—A two-year old Clydesdale colt in good 
condition. 

Operation..-Animal cast for operation and the 
instrument used was an American emasculator, which 
I had not before tried. The operation was apparently 
satisfactory, but some hours later, owner reported 
colt to be bleeding badly. I found the scrotum 
swollen to the size of a child’s head, with blood 
dripping from both wounds, pulse weak, and animal 
staggery though membranes did not appear unduly 
blanched. Gave half grain atropin hypodermically, 
cast, and with difficulty secured and ligatured both 
cords, plugged scrotum and stitched wounds—a very 
very messy and unsurgical performance in the dark. 
Made the worst of things to the owner, as I feared the 
results of infection of the clotted blood. 

Sequele.—Next day, to my surprise, owner reported 
colt feeding and bright. On the second day I removed 
the plugs and irrigated wounds. Swelling was not 
more than usual, and animal was bright and keen for 
food. The owner being busy, turned him out at 
once, and he never looked back, the swelling of sheath, 
etc., disappearing in less than a week. I am satisfied 
that if I had trusted to the atropin alone, I should 
have had the same result, and saved myself the 
unpleasant and risky work of securing the cords. 

Case 3.— Fatal Recurring Hemorrhage from wound 
involving Femoral Artery. 

Subject—Was a seven-year old draft gelding. 

History.—On 9th January, he was seen to injure 
himself by stepping on one end of a stick, the other 
and sharp end springing up and entering the groin. 
Bleeding did not occur for several minutes, but when 
it started was profuse and arterial. The wound was 
about 9 inches deep, and 4 inches wide, passing up 
between thigh and abdomen, and apparently into 
deep muscles at top of thigh. 

Treatment.—Bleeding was eventually controlled 
by plugging the wound with tow. Animal kept 
quiet in the stable. 
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January 1ith—Plugs removed, cavity gently 
irrigated with weak antiseptic and clots removed as 
far as possible. Leg ghad gswelled considerably. 
Animal was kept standing for four or five days, then 
allowed out a few hours at atime. Wound irrigated 
daily. Discharge considerable, at first chiefly 
broken down blood clot. Swelling of limb soon 
disappeared. 

January 22nd—-Owner reported bleeding had 
recurred the previous day and been controlled by 
plugging. Leg had now swelled a great deal. Plug 
emoved on 23rd and cavity irrigated as_ before. 
Outside wound had closed up considerably. Animal 
kept in the stall a week this time, except for being 
led to water. 

January 3lst- Swelling of limb had disappeared, 
wound closing fast; a small quantity of thin dis- 
charge, coming apparently from a pocket below level 
of external wound. Gelding allowed out again. 

February 6th—-Owner reported gelding found dead 
in paddock that morning, bleeding having recurred 
during night, that is just a month after original 
injury occurred. 

No post-mortem was available. The haemorrhage 
was apparently from a branch of the femoral artery. 


Fleeting Tetanus. 
By ‘“ Country VET.” 


”” 


(luterested in “ Inisu Ver.’s” record of Fleeting 


Tetanus.) 

Last= week called to valuable filly showing colicy 
pains. In addition, there were indefinite, though 
suggestive, symptoms of tetanus. Stiff gait, tail 
slightly raised, back and loin muscles tense, jaw move- 
ments free, but in lifting head protrusion of membrana 
nictitans quite pronounced. Gave anodyne and pur- 
gative ; also injected antitetanic serum. No further 
pain noted. Next day nauseated, otherwise normal ; 
has so continued. 








LAW REPORT. 
Pit Ponies ‘‘ Brought to Light.’’ 
CRUELTY CONVICTIONS AGAINST OFFICIALS. 


The bringing of pit ponies to the surface because of strike 
conditions revealed a state of affairs in their management 
which resulted in the conviction (for causing thirty-three 
of the animals unnecessary suffering) of Andrew Mein, 
manager of the Bretby Colliery ; Joseph George l'ainter, 
horsekeeper; John Tucker, horsekeeper; and Reuben 
Belfitt, under-manager, at Swadlincote Petty Sessions. 

The prosecution was undertaken by the R.S.P.C.A., for 
whom Mr. Marshall Freeman appeared, and for the manager 
Mr. W. Stewart appeared, and for the other defendants Mr. 
R. A. Young. 

Pleas of not guilty were entered in each case. 

Mr. Marshall Freeman said the proceedings were taken 
under the Protection of Animals Act, 1911, Section |. The 
colliery was owned by the Earl of Carnarvon, and the 
society had no reason to suppose that his lordship was 
acquainted with the circumstances. The Bench should 
realise that it was not a case of ill-treatment which had been 
brought about by the coal strike, it being alleged that 
cruelty had been going on before there was any strike. 
Had there not been a strike these unfortunate animals 
might never have been brought to the surface, and what 
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had actually occurred underground might never have 
come to light. The ponies were brought to the surface 
on March 31st, and were seen by the inspector on April 7th. 
Few, if any, were fit to work, suffering from all sorts of 
injuries, and being half-starved. The animals had been 
working a double shift of seventeen hours, on five pounds 
of corn a day. It was evident that the neglect had been 
going on long before the ponies were brought to the 
surface. Mr. Marshall Freeman said he would put in six 
photographs, which would give the Bench some idea of 
the condition in which the animals were found. 


In reply to Inspector Bennett, Mein said the ponies had 
been seen by a Government inspector, who had advised 
that they be kept underground. Counsel added that 
whatever might be the result of the case, the society 
intended to take up the matter of inspection generally with 
the Home Office. 

Inspector Bennett, R.S.P.C.A., spoke to visiting the 
meadow referred to on April 7th. There were four stallion 
ponies in one field, and twenty-nine in the other. The 
whole, with the exception of two, were in a shocking 
condition. They were all very poor, suffering from a 
serious skin disease, in witness’s opinion; the hair was 
missing from the majority of them from the feet, up the 
legs, under the stomachs, and half-way up the sides, 
Some of the skins were in wrinkles, and there were small 
wet pustulas in between the wrinkles. These were dis- 
charging. <A large number of the ponies were lame, chiefly 
the result of old spavins, and one was very lame in both 
hind legs from spavin which practically made him paralysed 
behind. Another pony, a dun chestnut, was in an emaciated 
condition, and huddled up under a hedge. It was not 
grazing, and witness drove it on for a few paces, but when 
it walked its hindquarters reeled with weakness. Witness 
did not see the animal eat. ‘Five or six other ponies had 
wounds on the fetlock joints and knees, which could have 
been caused through falling down. A good many of the 
ponies had old scars, some being as large as the palm of 
the hand, one pony especially. This was an animal called 
** Gilbert.”’ This was the general condition of the whole. 
Belfitt came up, and admitted that the ponies were bad, 
adding that they had been twenty times worse than they 
were then. 

Further describing the condition of the animals, Inspector 
Bennett said one was suffering from senile decay, and had 
to be picked up after falling down. Several, it was his 
opinion, should be shot. Tucker, when asked where the 
head horsekeeper was, replied that the latter was at the 
manager’s house. Some of the ponies were shut in sheds 
when witness visited the place subsequently. Painter and 
Tucker were there, and the former said he was in charge 
of the animals. When he came from the Blackwell 
Colliery they were twenty times worse than at that time. 
Painter added that he had deen working at Mr. Mein’s 
house for the past five weeks, under his orders. He had 
sent some ponies out previously, as they were not fit for 
work. Some had been working seventeen hours a day on 
account of the illness of others. They had 5lbs. of corn 
a day when at work in the pit. Tucker remarked that 
some of them were trying to throw the blame on to him. 
He was only the second horsekeeper, and the ponies had 
been worked to death. Painter said Mr. Mein knew of the 
circumstances. Witness was of the opinion that the 
ponies had been absolutely neglected before they were 
brought to the surface. 

The Clerk: Would it have been impossible that the 
conditions could have been caused by some insidious 
disease ’ 

Witness: [ can’t answer that question. He added that 
at other collieries the ponies were in good condition on the 
whole. 

Major H. 8S. Charrington stated that on April 7th he 
accompanied the last witness to Bretby Colliery. The 
ponies as a whole were one-third desperately bad, one-third 
very bad, and the remainder passable or workable, in his 
opinion. He agreed with the descriptions which had been 
given by the Inspector. 
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The Inspector had not in any way exaggerated his state- 
ments with regard to the animals’ condition. Witness 
added that about half of the animals were suffering from 
skin diseases, and, in his opinion, after seeing other pit 
ponies, gross neglect was the cause. Entirely on his own 
initiative, not knowing that photos would be produced in 
court, witness took a photographer to the scene. Witness 
explained that the reason one of the animals was taken 
lying down was because it fell down in its tracks after being 
raised. 

Mr. Chas. Taylor, a member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, of Nottingham, said the general 
condition of the ponies was horribly bad. With the 
exception of four, they were in a very emaciated state. 
With regard to the bulk the skeletons were fairly obvious, 
and in his experience witness had never seen anything like 
that before with regard to pit ponies. He had never seen 
any so frightfully emaciated in all his experience of pit 
work. Many of the animals were suffering from permanent 
injuries which were not the result of skin disease. Some 
of the ponies were in such a condition that they were only 
fit for the knacker. In witness’s opinion, the animals were 
not suffering from mange, and he saw no symptoms of 
lousiness. Several had sores on their bodies, and witness 
proceeded to describe other injuries which he had observed. 
He attributed the condition to bad keep and hard work, 
extending, in his opinion, over a period of four or five 
months. 

Mr. Joseph Heather, member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, of Sandiacre, corroborated the state- 
ments made by Mr. Taylor. When he saw them, the 
majority of the ponies were unfit for pit work, and their 
condition, in his opinion, was due to wholesale ignorance 
on the part of the horse-keepers and management. The 
corn which he had observed’ was given to the ponies was 
the best obtainable. Witness could say nothing as to the 
quantity. He attributed the emaciated condition of the 
animals to overwork and bad conditions underground. 
When he examined them, there was no indication that any 
of the wounds had been dressed recently. ‘The ponies 
were suffering from skin disease caused by water and mud 
in the pit splashing on them, and not being properly cared 
for afterwards. 

By Mr. Stewart: About a third of the animals were fit 
for work. 

This closed the case for the prosecution. 

Professor Hobday, K.C.M.G.,_ F.R.C.V.S., hon. 
veterinary surgeon to the King, told the Court that if a 
horse was suffering from dermatitis it would take a long 
time for it to get fit again. He had seen the ponies in 
question, and was satisfied that eight or ten had suffered 
from skin trouble. In his opinion seven pounds of corn 
a day would be sufficient for the animals in their present 
condition. Mud would be a probable predisposing cause 
of the disease. Witness did not think any special precau- 
tions could have been taken other than the procedure whigh 
had been adopted. It was only the long-coated ponies 
which had suffered from dermatitis. During the recent 
war witness had had a great deal of experience of horses 
in the Flanders mud. Mules, although in receipt of full 
Army rations, became emaciated through being coated 
with the mud, and even hospital rations had not made 
them fit. Work in moderation was not a bad thing for 
even animals, said the witness, answering a question put 
by counsel as to the advisability of working ponies accord- 
ing to age. 

Witness described the condition of the animals as 
depicted on the photographs, and said one of the animals 
looked moth-eaten, owing to the disease. The disease was 
very insidious in its approach, he agreed, and might easily 
be overlooked in its earlier stages. Some of the ponies 
were in quite good condition, added witness, and it would 
not be wrong to work them if they had old wounds. One 
of the animals weighed 4 cwts. 70Ibs., which was quite a fair 
weight. The proper treatment for dermatitis was proper 
feeding, good hygienic conditions, and proper grooming. 

In reply to Mr. Young, witness said it was possible for 
horses to get into such a condition as those which were the 








subject of the prosecution in spite of their receiving proper 
care and attention. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Marshall Freeman, witness 
failed to find any signs of neglect in any of the ponies— 
that was, providing the information as to their work and 
feeding was correct. The information had come from the 
manager and the head horsekeeper, who told witness the 
animals were under the care of Mr. Barrowcliffe. Suppos- 
ing the pits had been working, he would have sent down 
eighteen or twenty, the remainder not being fit. The sick 
animals had benefited in witness’s opinion through being 
brought to the surface on March 3lst. 

Counsel: Supposing there hadn’t been a coal strike, and 
the ponies not brought to the surface, how many would 
have been dead to-day ? 

Witness: None would have died in so short atime. He 
added that the disease might have been prevalent for some 
weeks, but even an expert might not have noticed the 
outbreak. The majority of the eight or ten ponies which 
had been pointed out to witness as suffering from dermatitis 
had been sent down the pit on December 23rd, witness had 
been informed. Witness had never previously been called 
in by acolliery management to advise with respect to ponies 
which were in such a condition as those in question. The 
mud in the Bretby pit was specially slimy, and would be 
quite sure to cause dermatitis. 

Witness said he had seen the charger used by Baden- 
Powell in South Africa, when asked whether he had seen 
any animals on the Royal farms which would compare with 
some of those depicted on the photographs. This animal 
was over thirty years’ old, and was only kept alive because 
he was Baden-Powell’s charger. ‘* You could hang your 
hat on any of his bones,” he added. 

Mr. Michael 1’. Sadler, of Burton, said he agreed with the 
evidence of Professor Hobday.-. By Mr. Marshall Freeman : 
ankylosis of the back joints were common amongst pit 
ponies. ‘ Pit hocks ”’ they were described as sometimes. 

Counsel: If some of the ponies were fit, why should they 
not go down the pit ” 

Mr. Stewart (promptly': Because there’s a strike on 
(laughter). 

Major EF. Powell, another veterinary surgeon, of Coal- 
ville, agreed with the evidence given by Professor Hobday. 
Witness saw no sign of pustules on the skin. 

Mr. Charles Haywood, veterinary surgeon, of Leicester, 
said that in spite of the greatest care he had seen the 
conditions described prevalent in hunters. 

Ernest James Barrowcliff, a M.R.C.V.S., at Swadlincote, 
stated that he had had considerable experience with horses. 
He was called in by the management of Bretby Colliery on 
January 2!st. He undertook to make monthly inspections 
for £10 a year, and to report on their condition. This did 
not include any treatment that might be necessary. He 
found that ten of the animals had the hair coming off, 
and he asked the horsekeeper if he had been applying 
anything. Witness came to the conclusion that the horses 
were suffering from dermatitis. Horses taken down the 
mine with long hair might induce disease, as it was more 
difficult to clean them down. He found certain animals 
in poor condition, and he asked how much corn they had 
been having, and was informed 8lbs. He advised beans 
as well as oats and advised as to treatment. | However well 
fed animals suffering from skin disease were, they would 
not fatten. When he saw the new ponies at the end of 
February he noticed some improvement in their condition. 

By Mr. Young: He found all the officials ready to carry 
out his instructions. He agreed with Professor Hobday 
that it was possible for horses to get in this condition in 
spite of every care and attention. 

By Mr. Freeman: He entered into the arrangement for 
a monthly inspection before the end of February. He made 
similar inspections at other collieries in the district, including 
wet pits. 

Mr. Freeman: Have you ever found as bad a lot of 
ponies as these ? 

Witness: I have found them suffering from mud fever 


in the legs. 
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Mr. Freeman: Perhaps in isolated cases, but as a lot 
have you found such a bad lot ? 

Witness: There is not another colliery quite as bad as 
this. 

After counsel had addressed the Bench, the chairman said 
they had considered the case very carefully, and had 
decided to convict. ‘They considered that it was a proper 
case for the society to have brought forward. The four 
defendants would each be fined £10, or in default one 
month’s imprisonment, together with 30s. each, witness’s 
allowance. 

Mr. Marshall Freeman pointed out that the Royal 
Society had been put to considerable expenses, probably 
between £50 and £60. He hoped the Bench would make 
a special order for special costs, so that the society would 
meet, together with 30s. each witness’s work. 

The Bench ordered defendants to pay three guineas each 
towards the costs of the prosecution. 








Association Reports. 


Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Society. 

A meeting of the Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Society 
(Northern Branch N.V.M.A.) was held at the Hotel 
Metropole, Leeds, on Wednesday, February 2nd, 1921, 
at 3-30 p.m., the President, H. Pollard, Esq., Wakefield, 
being in the chair. 

The following members signed the register:— Mr. F. 
W. Garnett (Hon. Associate, Windermere), Messrs. G. 
C. Barber, A. McCormack, E. Child, H. G. Bowes, G. E. 
Bowman, W. Crawford, S. Wharam and Col. Mason, 
Leeds; W. A. Campbell, Boroughbridge ; F. C. Scott. 
Pontefract ; J. 8S. S. Woodrow, Goole; G. W. Davidson. 
Wetherby; G. W. Carter, Keighley; 8. E. Sampson, 
Sheffield ; A. H. Gentle, Otley ; J. M. Holland, Keighley ; 
J. MeKinna, Huddersfield; F. B. Green, Bradford ; 
F. W. Pawlett, York ; P. Deighton, Selby ; S. Chambers, 
Kirkheaton ; J. I. Gillespie, Doncaster ; W. Edmondson, 
Harrogate; F. Halliday, Dewsbury ; and the Secretary. 

Mr. Thos. C. Hall, Clitheroe, was present as visitor. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from Sir 
J. MeFadyean, Dr. O. C. Bradley (Hon. Associates), and 
Messrs. A. W. N. Pillers, J. Abson, J. W. Lazenby, J. A. 
Dixon, M. Robinson, P. Abson, and W. Cockburn. 

After the minutes had been taken as read, confirmed and 
signed, the secretary read the correspondence. 

Sanitary Institute. It was decided to send two delegates 
and to refund their out-of-pocket expenses. Proposed 
by Col. Mason, seconded by Mr. Bowman. 

Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund.—On the pro- 
position of Mr. Bowes, seconded by Col. Mason, a sub- 
seription of £2 2s. per annum was voted. 

National Veterinary Medical Association. - Letters 
from Mr. Buxton, Mr. Pillers and Professor Wooldrige, 
were read. 

North of lreland V.M. A. re Motor Taxation.—On this 
subject the Society were informed that no concession 
could be made. ; 

Nomination of New Members.- Mr. W. MeKinna, 
Huddersfield, and Mr. Thos. C. Hall, Clitheroe, were 
nominated for election at the next meeting. Mr. F. B. 
Greer, Bradford, was unanimously elected a member on 
the proposition of the secretary, seconded by Mr. Woodrow. 

The nomination of Mr. J. McKinna, Huddersfield, as 
the official candidate of the Society at the forthcoming 
election of Council R.C.V.S., was unanimously decided 
upon, the Society to amalgamate with other societies as 
before for the purposes of the election. 

THE PRESIDENT, in calling on Mr. Garnett for his paper 
on “ Veterinary Prospects,” said it was usual for a President 
to deliver an address, but with the permission of the Society 
he would spare them and asked them to listen to Mr. 
Garnett very closely, as no man in the profession took 
more interest in its welfare or was more closely associated 
with its working. 
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Mr. F. W. GARNETT ON “ VETERINARY PROSPECTS.” 


I wish to-day, said Mr. Garnett, to speak of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association, its functions and _ its 
opportunities, and though I speak at short notice, I hope 
to lay before you a very strong case for its support. 

First and foremost the work done by Dr. O. C. Bradley 
and Mr. Gofton in its formation or re-organisation should 
be thoroughly recognised: It is one of the most important 
pieces of work done for the profession, provided it is used 
rightly. The N.V.M.A. is now an incorporated body, and 
has purchased the Veterinary Record, in which publication 
all must have noticed a great improvement since January. 
It is up-to-date and scientific, and also larger and far 
better value. 

The profession must seize the opportunity to rally to the 
N.V.M.A. We must, in fact, enrol every member, and thus 
be truly representative, and through this Association 
benefits must come. It will be able to influence bodies 
such as Parliament, County Councils, ete. 

There is no need to run against the Council of the 
R.C.V.S. Much work is to be done outside the Acts and 
Charters by which the Council R.C.V.S. is bound, in 
connection with such matters as horse breeding, contagious 
diseases, meat inspection, unification of fees, insurance 
companies’ fees, etc. 

At present the Association meets annually, but I think 
no. society can exist with only one meeting annually. 
The Council, which at present is one body, must meet 
at least four times a year, and must be divided into various 
committees, which should meet before the Association, and 
submit reports to that body. 

The opportunity to make the National a success is now. 
It must be done now, and every member must use his 
influence with his neighbour. 

In regard to the question of internal examiners, I have 
been for a long time satisfied with things as they are. 
The originators of the ’44 charter—and able men they were 

eliminated the internal examiner and arranged it so that 
every student should be treated on the same basis; but 
matters have changed since 1844. The jealousy between 
schools— some of which were proprietary has now gone, 
and with the lapse of time our examination system is 
out of date. This is an attack on our one portal system, 
and provided a scheme can be arranged to avoid mistakes, 
I am of opinion that internal examiners should be appointed. 
The present suggestion is that two external examiners 
should be appointed by the R.C.V.S. as before, together 
with one internal volunteer teacher examiner, without 
pay. It should be insisted upon that the schools should 
submit the names of internal examiners to the Council 
R.C.V.S. for approval. 

And now with regard to the appointment of examiners. 
At present there is often very great difficulty in their 
selection ; they must be F.R.C.V.S. or of some outside 
body. -* 

The fact that a man holds the diploma of membership, 
whatever other qualification he may possess, bars him 
from being an examiner, though other degrees, such as 
the D.V.M., are equal to the Fellowship, which has never 
been a success in point of numbers. We must have the 
best men in or outside the profession, and so we must 
throw the profession open to examinerships. Dr. Bradley, 
for instance, a specialist in his own subject, is— apart from 
being a teacher— debarred from being an examiner because 
he is not a Fellow 

The PRESIDENT said he was very glad when he heard Mr. 
Garnett was coming, and he was even more so now that 
he had heard him, for he had given them much to think 
over, and, personally, had released him of much of his 
Presidential duty. 

Cor. Mason wished to thank Mr. Garnett for the very 
concise way in which he had dealt with his subject. With 
one point he made—that every member should join— 
he was in complete agreement, as only by uniting could 
they enforce their just demands. It would give them 
more power, more voice and more unanimity. He also 
agreed that one meeting a year was not sufficient, it should 
meet more frequently. That should be the society to 
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which they could refer for all their wants. It was not 
bound down by Acts and Charters like the Council R.C.V.S. 
Regarding internal examiners, he was not yet convinced 
that their election was the better way, but he had an open 
mind and was willing to be convinced if the case was 
proven. 

Mr. GREER had doubts of the ability of the National to 
fix fees, as he was afraid members would perhaps not 
always loyally follow its advice. 

Mr. J. McKinna thanked Mr. Garnett for a very inter- 
esting address. He would like every member of the 
profession to recognise the tremendous importance of 
the National. ‘The greatest sin of the profession,” said 
Mr. McKinna, “is its apathy, and if this can be overcome 
by any means, we shall be a power. Many subjects 
are expected to be dealt with by the Council R.C.V.S. 
which are outside their sphere and can be dealt with by the 
National. Respecting the election of internal examiners, 
the R.C.V.8. does not intend to do anything unless the 
profession desires. The Veterinary Record has started 
splendidly, and [I hope it will continue. The National 
may do much if only it is thoroughly representative. 
Missionaries are wanted to go round and rouse the indiffer- 
ent members.”’ 

He thought the R.C.V.S. might perhaps more frequently 
recognise the cases of members who specialise in various 
sections and confer the Honorary Fellowship on them. 

Mr. 8S. E. Sampson also thanked Mr. Garnett for his 
able paper, and agreed on the necessity of the National 
obtaining many more members. Their motto said they 
should be one body, but he was afraid that was not so. 
Every member of the profession should join the N.V.M.A. 
Regarding insurance fees, the present conditions were 
very unsatisfactory, different companies giving different 
fees. Some managers were reputed to throw doubt on 
some veterinary surgeons’ certificates. This should not 
be, and if there was any fault, the V.S. should be exposed 
for the credit of the profession. Much might be done by 
the National by sustained effort. 

With regard to internal examiners, he had not yet 
made up his mind; he laid no claim to be a politician, 
though the step might be in the right direction, and might 
possibly be a lever to prevent agitation against our “ one 
portal system.”’ 

Mr. H. G. Bowes also added his thanks to Mr. Garnett— 
an ideal missionary who, he hoped, would continue his 
good work, “‘ because,”’ said Mr. Bowes, ‘‘if the National 
is to be of the use we all desire, its membership roll must 
be greatly increased. 

“In agitating for any reform, itis essential the N.V.M.A. 
should be representative of the whole profession, and not 
only a portion of it, because how are the ones outside 
to be bound by any action of the N.V.M.A.? I am glad to 
be able to bear testimony to the improvement of the 
Record, which should be of great assistance in getting 
new members. 

“On the question of internal examiners, I have an opén 
mind, but can see considerable advantage in having 
internal examiners; they have a knowledge of the work 
done, and whether that work is conscientiously done. 
In this way he may be of much assistance; in fact, the 
teacher is often consulted now. All our teachers are 
men on whom one could rely and who would not take an 
unfair advantage. Times were different in the past, 
and the rule was no doubt a wise one then, but we must 
change with the times. There is one point which does 
not seem to have been mentioned in comparing university 
degrees and our diploma. They are not quite parallel 
eases. The university has control over its standard, 
our schools have not. Another point is the disability 
of members R.C.V.S. This should not stand to-day, 
and I think the examinerships should be thrown open to 
the whole profession, and thus broaden the choice.” 

Mr. GARNETT: I need say very little in reply. My 
idea in selecting the title of the paper was the consideration 
of what might be done through the National, and I think 
the prospects are excellent, provided we band together 
as we should. This is the grandest opportunity to 
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influence such bodies as the Board of Agriculture, cor- 
porations, companies, etc. They are to be educated. 

Re internal examiners, the written papers would be as at 
present set by the external examiners, and I think their 
appointment to assist the external examiners would be 
a great benefit, as also would throwing open the whole 
profession as eligible for examinership. Only three 
thousand odd is not too large a field to choose from. 
During the war it was often difficult to get one examiner. 

We must admit the Fellowship has been a failure ; very 
few men sit for it —never up to ten in a year-—and I am 
strongly of opinion that it will be wise to broaden the 
scope of choice. 

A unanimous vote of thanks to Mr. Garnett was then 
voted. 

After some discussion it was decided to present the 
bookcase, books and collection of shoes and pathological 
specimens presented to the Society by the late Mr. Pratt, 
of Ripon, and various other members to the Royal C.V.S. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the 
President, and the members adjourned to tea, which was 
followed by a very enjoyable smoking concert, arranged 
by Messrs. MeCormack and Wharam. 

J. Crarkson, Hon. Secretary. 


Notes and News. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH CONFIRMED IN IRELAND. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries has 
received an intimation from the Department of 
Agriculture for Ireland that foot-and-mouth 
disease was confirmed on the evening of the 20th 
instant on several premises at New Ross, County 
Wexford, Ireland, and that movement of animals 
out of a scheduled area of 15 miles radius there- 
from has been prohibited. 

It is of importance to note that New Ross was 
the place whence the animals concerned in the 
outbreaks in the Birkenhead landing place on the 
29th March and again on the 22nd April were 
consigned. In each of those cases the existence 
of the disease was definitely confirmed within 
five days after the animals had left Ireland. Thus 
there was the strongest evidence for believing that 
foot-and-mouth disease existed in Ireland, and it 
was in this belief that the Ministry imposed 
their precautionary restrictions on the landing and 
distribution of Irish stock in Great Britain, The 
outbreaks now reported in County Wexford 
confirm the Ministry’s opinion and lead to the 
undoubted conclusion that the disease has existed 
in Ireland unreported for many weeks. 

In all the circumstances the Ministry has made 
an Order, limiting the landing of Irish stock to 
animals for slaughter within 72 hours at the 
landing places at Birkenhead, Glasgow, Bristol, 
and Manchester. Any store stock landed under 
the Order previously in force will be detained 
and isolated at the places of destination for 
fourteen days after leaving the landing places 
under veterinary observation. 

ireland’s Premature Foot-and-Mouth Disclaimer. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE’S INVESTIGATION 
INVITATION. 
The above communication from the Ministry is an ironic 
comment on the following publication issued by the Irish 
Department of Agriculture a short while previously. 
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The Irish Department of Agriculture have issued a 
pamphlet dealing with the serious misconception prevailing 
in Great Britain of the true state of things as regards foot- 
and-mouth disease. 

Dealing with Ireland’s freedom from the disease, it is 
pointed out that this country had only one outbreak since 
1914 as against 256 in England. 

The recent outbreaks amongst Irish cattle in England 
are alluded to. The Irish Department explored the theory 
of infection in Ireland, and when this investigation had 
proceeded sufficiently to enable the Department to come to 
and state their conclusion that foot-and-mouth disease did 
not exist in Ireland, an outbreak of the disease was again 
reported in Birkenhead, in the same lairages, amongst four 
lots of Lrish cattle, five days after they had landed and been 
placed in these lairages. 

The steps taken by the Department in investigating the 
March cases are exhaustively dealt with. The inspectors 
had the willing co-operation of farmers, live-stock agents 
and local authorities throughout. 

Following the first outbreaks in Derbyshire and Birken- 
head, 49,911 animals were examined, and 2,016 farms and 
premises visited. No trace of the disease was found ; 
nor any symptom in the slightest degree suspicious. It is 
to be noted that swine, a class of animal so peculiarly 
susceptible to the disease that if there were any infection 
on a farm it would be very unlikely that it should not appear 
amongst them, were included in the examination ; and 
there were swine on farms from which some of the animals 
affected at Birkenhead and Derby had come. 

In the meantime the veterinary inspectors of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries had been following up, not 
only all the [rish animals in the two ship-loads which had 
been in contact with the two lots afterwards affected, and 
which had gone to various destinations in England, Scot- 
land and Wales, but all other animals from [reland which 
had arrived from any port within an appreciable period and 
were distributed throughout Great Britain, as well as all 
animals then at the landing places. No trace of foot-and- 
mouth disease was found amongst these animals. 

In the case of the animals amongst which disease 
appeared in the lairages on April 21st, precisely the same 
course was followed. They had come from different parts 
of Ireland, chiefly the counties of Tipperary, Cork and 
Wexford, and the four lots amongst which six diseased 
animals were discovered comprised thirty-six cattle. The 
farms of origin have been traced down and visited by the 
Department’s veterinary inspectors, and all live-stock on 
these farms critically examined. No trace of foot-and- 
mouth disease has been found amongst any class of animals 
on these farms. 

In relation to the March cases, upon the evidence before 
them, the Department have come to the conclusion that 
the animals in question did not receive infection in Ireland. 
They have come to the same conclusion in reference to the 
April cases. Furthermore, they feel convinced that the 
evidence from both sides of the Channel points to the con- 
clusion that the Irish cattle in question received the 
infection in England. 

The Department further considers that there is no case 
for restriction on the admission of Irish cattle, whether 

‘fat or stores, to Great Britain. 

In conclusion, the Department invites the British 
agricultural Press, farmers’ associations and their veterinary 
surgeons, to come to Ireland and make whatever investiga- 
tion they think fit. The Department will make every 
arrangement for facilitating the visit of deputations ; 
and members of their staff will be ready to accompany 
them wherever they may wish to go; and they can con- 
fidently assure the visitors, on behalf of the agricultural 
classes of the country, that they will be as freely welcomed 
and helped in their inquiry as have been the inspectors 
of the Department themselves. 


FRESH YORKSHIRE Foot-anpn-MoutH OvuTBREAK. 


The existence of foot-and-mouth disease was confirmed 
on the afternoon of the 18th instant, on premises at 





Harthill, near Rotherham, Yorkshire, West Riding. The 
usual Order, prohibiting the movement of animals along, 
over or across a highway or thoroughfare within a radius 
of fifteen miles of the infected premises, was made 
accordingly by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


Cattle Embargo Commission. 


The appointment of the Royal Commission on the 
Cattle Embargo, announced by Mr. Shortt in the House 
of Commons, has been gazetted. The members are :- 
Lord Finlay (chairman), lord Askwith, Sir Algernon Firth, 
Sir A. E. Shipley, and Sir W. H. Peat. The reference is : 
“To inquire into the admission into the United Kingdom 
of live stock for purposes other than immediate slaughter 
at the ports; whether such admission would increase 
and cheapen the meat supply of jthe country, and, if so, to 
what extent; and whether such admission is advisable, 
having regard to the necessity of protecting live stock 
bred in the country from the introduction of disease and 
of restoring their numbers after the losses to which they 
have been subjected during or since the war.”’ 


Retiring Aberdeen Inspector Honoured. 
Griers To Mr. Wn. MARSHALL. 


Aberdeen city and county interests were strongly 
represented in the Imperial Hotel, Aberdeen, on Thursday, 
May 12th, says the Aberdeen Daily Journal, when a large 
gathering of gentlemen met to do honour to Mr. William 
Marshall, M.R.C.V.S., who has resigned the position of city 
veterinary inspector. 

About sixty gentlemen were present. The function took 
the form of a dinner followed by the presentation of a 
number of valuable gifts to Mr. and Mrs. Marshall. 

After the loyal toasts, the chairman referred to the object 
of the proceedings. He paid a high compliment to the 
professional qualities of Mr. Marshall. Twenty-eight years 
ago, he said, Mr. Marshall came to Aberdeen, and com- 
menced the practice of his profession. About seven years 
ago he became a full-time official of the Aberdeen Corpora- 
tion. During the whole of that period he had proved to be 
a capable, faithful, and thorough official in every depart- 
ment of his work (applause). He had helped greatly not 
only in maintaining but in further improving the high 
standard of public health in the city (applause). The 
members of the Town Council were disappointed when 
Mr. Marshall intimated his resignation. But he was going 
into a much better business, because he (the chairman) 
understood that farmers paid about half the amount of 
taxes as compared with those engaged in any other industry 
(laughter). It was their sincere hope that Mr. Marshall 
would be very successful in his new undertaking (applause). 
In the city they were sorry at losing Mr. Marshall, but the 
farmers in the county were getting an excellent gentleman 
among them. The chairman then indicated that the gifts 
consisted of a silver salver, a case of silver fruit knives, and 
a case of silver fish knives. The salver bore the inscrip- 
tion :—-‘‘ Presented to William Marshall, M.R.C.V.S., in 
appreciation of skilful service, and in token of goodwill and 
esteem.— Aberdeen, May, 1921.”’ Mr. Marshall’s health 
was pledged with much enthusiasm, the company singing 
‘“* For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 

Mr. Marshall, in acknowledging the gifts on behalf of 
Mrs. Marshall and himself, referred to the kindness, 
confidence and friendship he had experienced in his 
professional, official, and social life since he came to 
Aberdeen. 


Municipal Official and ‘‘ Minor Duties.’’ 
ANOTHER CouNcIL CRUELTY SUMMONS. 


Following upon the case recently reported by us in which 
Council employees were summoned, and a conviction 
obtained, in respect of a horse with a cankered foot, the 
R.S.P.C.A. were the prosecutors in a case in which Arthur 
Holman, of Glyn Street, Vauxhall, and John Edwin Farmer, 
manager of Croydon Corporation (Beddington) Sewage 
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Farm, were summoned at Croydon County Bench for the 
alleged neglect of a horse on April 21st and 22nd by having 
omitted to give it proper care and attention. 

The Town Clerk of Croydon (Dr. J. M. Newnham) pleaded 
not guilty for Farmer. The other defendant also pleaded 
not guilty. 

The prosecution called Inspector Keeler, of the 
R.S.P.C.A., and Mr. F. C. Samson, M.R.C.V.S., whose 
evidence showed that the near hind leg was trembling and 
inflamed. A non-sensitive sore had been pared out with 
a knife, and the flesh of a sensitive sore exposed, from which 
blood and matter were flowing. There were no signs of 
any treatment whatever. The foot was clogged with dirt 
and manure, which was in contact with the open wound. 

For the defence, Mr. P. Thrale, M.R.C.V.S., spoke to 
** passing out ” the horse on the 20th. There was then no 
doubt whatever about its fitness. On the 22nd it was very 
lame. After the “cut out,” which was quite the right 
thing, it would have been better to have had the horse 
stabled. 

Defendant Farmer said he had noticed that one of the 
horses was slightly lame, but later was told it had been 
attended to, with which he was satisfied. If slings were 
necessary, the veterinary surgeon supplied them. 

Dr. Newnham submitted that at the very worst the case 
was only one of error of judgment, particularly considering 
that the care of these horses was a very minor duty of the 
manager compared with responsibility for the general 
working of the farm. 

The Bench, whilst quite satisfied that the society was 
justified in bringing the case, felt that there had not been 
really wanton cruelty disclosed nor unreasonable neglect. 

Each summons was therefore dismissed. 


The Great Horse Show. 


The International Horse Show will be held at Olympia 
from June 18th to June 25th. The time during which the 
show will remain open has been curtailed this year by three 
days, but to arouse more interest in the judging a new 
system will be introduced of making the preliminary 
selections at the morning session, and leaving the final 
awards to be decided at either the afternoon or evening 
performances. The prize money will amount to £7,000. 
There will be a new class for harness horses to be driven by 
a woman, and also a new amateur driving class for horses 
which must be driven by the exhibitor, or by a member of 
his family. In view of the large number of polo ponies 
at present in this country for the international matches, two 
cups will be offered for heavyweight and lightweight polo 
ponies. 

The military features will, as formerly, be a prominent 
part of the show, especially military jumping. A strong 
contingent is expected from Belgium, and, although last 
year there were no representatives from Italy, eight officers 
and twenty-four horses are coming this year from Rome, 
including the successful competitors at the Nice Show. 
Spain did very well last year, and five officers and fifteen 
horses will be sent from Madrid. Representatives of the 
French Army and the Swedish Army will defend the King 
George Cup and the Prince of Wales’s Cup respectively. 
In addition, the French Army is sending a strong team from 
Saumur, one of the principal French cavalry training 
schools. Holland has also entered a team, and British 
officers have been training hard at the Cavalry School at 
Netheravon and other centres, and are expected to put up 
a keen fight. Last year British officers were within half 
#& point of winning the Prince of Wales’s Cup. 

The judges will include representatives from America 
and some of the principal horse experts of Europe. Lord 
Lonsdale will judge the costers: Sir George Hastings, 
harness; Major Callander and Major-General Sir C. E. 
Bingham, mounted constables ; Lieutenant-Colonel Laurie, 
chief of the mounted police at Scotland Yard, the military 
classes; Major Fetherstonhaugh, hunters; and Mr. 
Reginald Corbet, hacks. Other English judges will be 
Mr. Whitworth, harness horses: Major Toms, four-in- 
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hands; and Mr. Lynwood Palmer. From America Mr. 
Reginald Vanderbilt (brother of the late Mr. Alfred 
Vanderbilt, one of the original directors of the Horse 
Show) will judge harness horses ; and Mr. McE. Bowman 
will judge turn-outs. Prizes in each section are being 
given by the two sons of the Jate Mr. Vanderbilt. Other 
American judges will be selected before the show. Among 
the Continental judges are Baron Creutz, Holland ; Baron 
Dampierre, France; and the Marquis Casati, Italy. 

Pre-war prices of admission will be charged. Difficulties 
of transport which may arise from a continuance of the 
coal crisis have been carefully considered by the directors, 
who have decided to continue their preparations as usual. 
The gala performance will take place in the afternoon of 
Monday, June 20th. 

The Prince of Wales’s Cup was given last year for the 
first tire to take the place of the trophy originally given 
by King Edward VII., which was won outright by Russia 
in 1914. Before the war it was understood that the 
Tsar intended to return the Cup to Britain to be competed 
for again internationally. It would be interesting to 
know what has become of this valuable trophy. The 
directors of the show still hope that it may yet be dis- 
covered, and returned to England. 

The great hall at Olympia will this year be decorated in 
the Greco-Roman style, and as usual a great feature will 
be made of the floral decorations. 


PROTECTION FOR X-RAY WORKERS. 


tepresentatives of the radiological societies met recently 
in London to form an expert committee to investigate 
and report on the use of X-rays in all its aspects. Owing 
to the recent death of Dr. Ironside Bruce, radiologist of 
Charing Cross Hospital, as the result of frequent exposure 
to high-power X-rays, special attention was given to the 
improvement of the existing measures of protection for 
the patient and operator. 

The meeting was summoned by the Réntgen Society, of 
which Dr. Robert Knox ‘s president, and the objects of 
the investigation which it proposes to set going will be to 
report on: 

(1) The changes induced in tissues by X-rays, and 
particularly on the blood changes. 

(2) The properties of the X-rays and the best means of 
controlling their action. 

(3) The equipment of X-ray and electrical departments 
with a special view to the protective measures employed. 

(4) Recommendations for the guidance of the assistants 
in those departments, particularly in relation to the hours 
of work and the need for fresh air and change. 


Precautions against sheep scab in Devon were discussed 
at a meeting of the Diseases of Animals Sub-Committee 
of the County Agricultural Committee at Exeter. 

Mr. Edwards, veterinary inspector, Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, said the Ministry would not regard as adequate any- 
thing less than double dipping for sheep brought into the 
county. 

The committee decided to recommend single dipping of 
sheep in the county and double dipping of sheep brought 
into the county. 


The Animal Protection Corps is making a caravan tour 
from London during June and July, through Hertfordshire, 
on behalf of animals. The object is education on the pro- 
per care and treatment of animals by the distribution of 
literature, the giving of lectures, and the free treatment 
of sick animals brought to the caravan, which will be 
equipped with medicines and literature, and will be in 
the charge of a veterinary surgeon and a lecturer. 

It is also hoped to do much to interest and teach the 
children on the care of animals, both individually as it 
passes along, and collectively in classes, for on them alone 
depends a better future for animals. 
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Tuberculosis-Free Accredited Herds in U.S.A. 


List No. 3 of herds officially accredited as free from 
tuberculosis, giving results to June 30th, 1920, has been 
issued by the Bureau of Animal Industry. I[t shows 
that there have been established as fully accredited 3,370 
herds containing 82,986 cattle (48,471 pure bred and 
34,515 grade), and that 16,599 herds containing 257,577 
cattle have been tested once without reactors. The 
number of accredited herds almost trebled within a year. 
Minnesota has the largest number, and next come Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. 

In the work of tuberculosis eradication during the last 
fiscal year the Federal and State veterinarians applied 
the tuberculin test to 695,364 cattle, of which 28,616, or 
slightly more than 4 per cent., reacted. Journal American 
Veterinary Medical Association. 


Agricultural Produce from Denmark. 


Denmark, in common with most European countries, 
felt the pressure of war conditions in the matter of the 
home production of food, with serious consequences to her 
export trade. The factors which contributed to this 
decline are briefly set out in a report, issued some months 
ago.* 

It is pointed out that during the last generation and a 
half Denmark has devoted herself principally to the 
production of agricultural produce on scientific lines. <A 
high stage of development has been reached in this direc- 
tion by the assistance of the State in establishing agricul- 
tural schools and associations, and by the growth of the 
co-operative movement, which has been such a distinctive 
feature in Danish agriculture. 

Before the war Danish exports of agricultural produce 
to Great Britain in the form of animal substances were of 
considerable importance. The magnitude of this trade 
will be realised from the imports into the United Kingdom 
of butter, bacon, and eggs in 1914, which were respectively 
44 per cent., 55 per cent., and 24 per cent. of the total 
quantities imported. During the early part of the war 
Denmark increased her export trade to Great Britain, 
but a decline afterwards set in, largely owing to the more 
attractive prices offered by Germany, which was beginning 
to feel the effects of war conditions. 

As time went on, however, Denmark was compelled 
materially to reduce her exports. In normal times it had 
been her practice to consume margarine to a large extent 
instead of butter, a profitable item of export. The 
available supplies of margarine, however, were much 
reduced during the war. Moreover, the restrictions on 
the importation of feeding stuffs and fertilisers made the 
production of meat and dairy produce on a pre-war scale 
impossible. Every effort was made to meet the situation 
by increasing the area under crops, but a succession of bad 
harvests in 1916 and 1917 accentuated the difficulties, 
and a drastic reduction in the number of live stock kept 
had to be made, particularly in the case of pigs. Exports, 
as a result, ceased entirely. 

The trade has not since recovered its former place in the 
European markets, 
restrictions in shipping, the depreciation of the currency 
in neighbouring countries, and the high prices ruling for 
feeding stuffs. Her former trade with England has 
suffered especially. The lower prices for feeding stuffs 
obtaining in this country have been an influential factor 
in preventing a resumption of the export trade of butter 
and bacon on the pre-war scale, and, as a result, in default 
of the usual British market, the Danes have sought other 
markets for the disposal of their surplus products. 

Farmers would be well advised to improve their markets 
in bacon, dairy produce and eggs, in order that, as pre-war 
conditions gradually readjust themselves, they may be 
able the more successfully to compete with Danish produce. 
—Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 





* Cmd. 955, 1920. Obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office, 
Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Price 4d. net. 
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An interesting innovation was adopted by the Suffolk 
Sheep Society in connection with their annual meeting 
at the Crown and Anchor Hotel, Ipswich, for in 
the morning an open conference on matters affecting 
sheep was held, at which not only members of the Society 
were present, but their shepherds also. Mr. G. T. 
HEATLEY, the Society’s veterinary surgeon, addressed the 
meeting on some points connected with sheep diseases. 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editors should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 


The London Post-Graduate Course Suspension. 


Sirs,—1] have been desirous for some time of taking a post- 
graduate course, or studying for the D.V.S.M., and with 
that end in view, applied to the Royal Veterinary College, 
Camden Town, for particulars, only to find to my con- 
sternation that all such courses were suspended indefinitely. 
I also ascertained that the college had been inundated with 
applications for the same facilities from all parts of the 
world. The outstanding obstacle to the resumption of 
these lectures appeared to be inability to pay suitably 
qualified teachers. I may not be in full possession of the 
facts, but upon my information I must confess I cannot 
regard the financial aspect as an adequate reason, since the 
fees obtainable from such a large number of candidates 
must more than compensate the College for its outla ;, 
If not, the fees could be raised. It certainly seems an 
extraordinary situation that the largest city in the world 
should be unable to offer the educational facilities obtain- 
able in even second and third-rate cities like Edinburgh 
and Liverpool. 

Prior to the passing of the Veterinary Surgeons’ Regis- 
tration Act, the post-graduate course could always be 
taken at Camden Town; now, however, the reverse is the 
case. Can the enforced annual guinea have done nothing 
to alleviate our impoverished college ? Most colonial and 
other official appointments are conferred only upon those 
members who are post-graduates or have taken the degree 
in State medicine, so that practitioners residing in the 
south of England are hit peculiarly hard by the necessity 
of going to Edinburgh for two or three months, and T know 
at least two so situated. It really means that these men 
are definitely debarred from enjoying the benefits and 
enhanced positions which accrue only to those who have 
increased their scientific knowledge. Can nothing be 
done to alter such a state of affairs ?—Haminron Kirk, 
Capt. R.A.V.C. (T.F.). 

67 Wigmore Street, W.1, May 15th, 1921. 

ees 


The Malcolm Memorial Fund. 


Sirs,—I shall be glad if you will kindly give us the 
opportunity of giving publicity through the medium of 
your paper to “The Malcolm Memorial Fund ” which is 
now being raised. ° 

A committee of old friends and admirers of the late 
Mr. John Malcolm has been appointed by the Midland 
Counties Veterinary Medical Association. The following 
is a list of the committee and also a list of subscriptions 
received from members of the profession up to date :—- 


Committee. 
R. C. Trigger, Esq., J.P., F.R.C.V.8. (Chairman). 
Sir John M’Fadyean, M.B., B.Se., C.M., LL.D. 


Sir Stewart Stockman, Chief Veterinary Officer and 
Director of Veterinary Research, Ministry of Agriculture. 

H. J. Dawes, F.R.C.V.S. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. W. Brittlebank, C.M.G., D.V.8.M. 

J. O. Powley, M.R.C.V.S. 

F. L. Gooch, F.R.C.V.S. 

Brennan DeVine, M.C., F.R.C.V.S., 
Secretary and Treasurer). 


D.V.S.M. (Temp. 
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Subscriptions. 

£ sa. d. 
R. C. Trigger, Esq., J.P., F.R.C.V.S. ... - 26 0 0 
Sir John M’Fadyean ote ons sme . 20 0 0 
Anonymous ° - ewe oo v- BO SE 
Messrs. Dawes and Sons. _ _ - 10 0 0 
W. Harris, Esq., [.C.V.D. _ ose . 10 0 0 
Brennan De Vine exe ose — —. 8 6 ¢ 
F. L. Gooch, Esq. an ose ase o- § & © 
R. L. Phillips, Esq. ene se wo § 8 © 
J. Young, Esq. . 5 5 O 
J. Martin, Esq. 5 0 O 
S. de M. Woodward, Esq. 5 0 0 
R. C. Irving, Esq. 5 0 0 


H. B. Hiles, Esq. 0 0 
©. J. Byner, Esq. 0 0 
T. Chambers, Esq. 10 O 


H. L. Pemberton, Esq. 

J. J. Burchnall, Esq. 

T. H. Hobson, Ksq. ov 
J. Wright Conchie, Esq. 
H. Yeomans, Esq. ese 
F. W. Garnett, Esq., J.P. 
A. B. Forsyth, Esq. 

EK. A. West, Esq. . : 
F. Trevor Spencer, Esq. 
W. T. Olver, Esq. 


The following is a list of subscriptions collected by 
Lieut-Colonel J. W. Brittlebank, C.M.G., D.V.S.M. : 


—e me Dono hohe bo ho bo nk Stor 


—e eK COnNMIDICN 
™ 
> 


SS « & 
EK. J. Burndred, Esq. 5 0 0 
Hy. Sumner, Esq. 5 0 0 
Stafford Jackson, Esq. ... 5 0 0 
Major J. Abson, D.S.O. 5 0 O 
Wm. Woods, 5 0 0 
J. Sankey, Esq. . & 0 6 
Lt.-Col. J. W. Brittlebani, C.M.Q. 6 0 0 
Messrs. Lawson & Wright 56 0 0 
J. McKinna, Esq. 3 3 0 
W. A. Taylor, Esq. a 
L. W. Wynn-Lloyd, Esq. es. . 
H. G. Rogers, Esq. ai 1 1 0 
A. W. Noel-Pillers, Esq. a. 
H. G. Hewetson, Esq. 1 1 0 
F. A. Ball, Esq. ... BS 
F. 8. Warburton, Esq. 1 1 O 
EK. H. Curbishley, Esq. 010 O 


Any monies received are to be nid by the committee 
in the interest of the late Mr. Malcolm’s three children, 
the eldest being about nine years old. 


Subscriptions may be sent to any member of the com- 


mittee or to the secretary. 
(Signed) R. C. Triager, Chairman. 
BRENNAN Dkr VINE, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
Holliday Street Wharf, Birmingham, May 17th, 1921. 


Equine Tetanoid. 


Sirs,,—The note by “Irish Vet.”’ in The Record of May 
7th, on “ Fleeting 'Tetanus in a Mare,’’ draws attention to 
a somewhat rare condition in equine medicine, and one 
likely to be associated at times with a “‘ reputation 
casualty.” 

The differentiation of such a case from the genuine article 
is not always easy, and trismus usually invites a lightning 
diagnosis, and a not infrequent reference to the poll-axe. 
I know of one case of trismus to which a veterinary surgeon 
was called, and as the mare was not of much value he 
suggested a gun, but the next day the animal was quite 
well. I think, in order to avoid confusion, the use of the 
word tetanus should be confined to those cases in which 
the symptoms are obviously due to the toxic effects of the 
B. tetani. I have met with four or five cases of spasm of 
the voluntary muscles which at first sight suggested 
‘“‘tetanus.”” In every one of them, however, some part of 





the muscular system was free from spasm, and there was 
no wound. Always mares—the development of the attack 
has usually been associated with cestrum, service, or excite- 
ment from removal of the foal. The trismus develops 
suddenly, and may be very severe, and is the outstanding 
feature of the case, but the general symptoms are not in 
keeping with it as in ordinary tetanus. In the latter 
disease the trismus appears progressively, taking hours, 
or days, to attain its maximum, while in this spurious form 
the reverse is the case, the period of most intense spasm 
being at the onset, and in a few hours it totally disappears. 
In the cases [ have seen, apart from the trismus, there has 
been little to suggest lockjaw or tetanus, when one looks 
into them. “Trish Vet.”’ states that in his case there was 
protrusion of the nictitans. In my last case this was 
absent or could not be produced. I have no recollection 
or notes on this point in the earlier cases, but I am inclined 
to think that wherever any definite movement or excite- 
ment of the animal brings about protrusion of the nictitans 
in both eyes that the case is one of genuine tetanus. There 
is too little clinical material, however, available in regard 
to this so-called fleeting tetanus, that any positive state- 
ment should be avoided and more cases should be placed 
on record. One is tempted to suggest that the origin of 
the symptoms must be in some way connected with de- 
rangement of the endocrine system. The only remedy 
used by the writer has been the injection of chloral hydrate 
per rectum, and it has seemed to have had a favourable 
effect.—-Yours truly, F. T. Harvey. 
St. Columb, Cornwall. 


Breech Presentation, Prolapsus Uteri, and Pervious 
Urachus. 


Sirs,—May I beg the favour of a little space in your 
correspondence columns to bring to the notice of your 
readers three instruments for use in the above cases, which 
| have devised and, after successful use, have patented, 
and hope to place on the market at an early date ? 

The first is for use in case of breech presentation, which, 
in view of the discussion in your paper, will be of interest. 
The instrument is made of steel, and by its help the foetus 
may be pushed forward so as to enable the operator to 
secure the hind legs ;- also to turn the foetus while in uteri ; 
and withdraw the foetus—all without the slightest risk 
to the dam. The modus operandi is to pass instrument 
through vulva and vagina of dam and through anus of 
foetus into the pelvic cavity, and when in situ with a slight 
action the instrument is fixed either in front of pubis 
femoral joints, or in obturator foramen of foetus. 

The second instrument is for use in case of prolapsus 
uteri. It is made of rubber and capable of inflation, so 
as to fill the vaginal passage from neck of womb to external 
labia. After uterus has been replaced, my pessary, as I 
have named it, is introduced into the vaginal passage and 
inflated and is retained in position by two lugs situated 
on the external end of instrument. By the use of this 
instrument the womb is kept in its normal position, and it 
is impossible for the patient to disturb it, thus having a 
decided advantage over vulve clams and sutures, which 
only close the lips of the vulva and permit the womb 
to be returned into the vaginal passage and pressed against 
the sutures or clams, as the case may be, with the great 
risk of rupturing the lips of the vulve. 

Pervious urachus, no doubt, gives a lot of trouble to 
other practitioners, and my third instrument is designed 
to assist in such cases. It is a scarifier, capable of being 
adjusted to any size of urachus, and by scarifying the 
urachus internally to the extent of one to two inches, with 
an application of P. D. and Co. formadine powder, and 
either ligaturing or suturing the external opening, I find 
union inv ariably takes place in the course of a few days. 
No doubt the cause of the urachus being pervious is owing 
to the fibrous non-healing internal coat, but after being 
scarified a quick union usually takes place owing to the 
raw surfaces adhering, and thereby closing the aperture. 
Yours faithfully, Exnest WaARDROP. 

Outwell, Wisbech, May 16th, 1921. 
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Lanzillotti Buonsanti Presentation. * | Army Veterinary Service. 
Sirs,—At the end of the present school year, Prof. Comm. 
Nicola Lanzillotti Buonsanti retires from his professional 


duties. May 18th.—Major B. L. Lake, D.S.O., O.B.E., to be 


sein pple aig Beg peeing =. on, then — ‘tha while holding the appointment of A.D.V.S. 
ras “ } ; (March 1). 


trious scientist, and a man most devoted to his profession, - . . ’ : . 
and there are none who know him who do not keep him in May 19th.—Temp. Captain N. Brear relinquishes his 
lively and affectionate remembrance. command on completion of service (March 3rd) and retains 
In order to give expression to this unchangeable respect | the rank of Captain. 
and esteem for him, and gratitude for his life’s work, a 
group of colleagues and pupils have decided to present 
Prof. Lanzillotti Buonsanti with a gold medal. May |8th.—Capt. A. J. Hines is appointed to command 
The undersigned, counting on your sympathy with this | a Mob. Vet. Sect. (January 26th). 
project, will be glad to receive contributions towards the 
cost of the proposed medal:-—Dott. Cav. Annibale 
Carnevale-Miyno, President of the Society of Veterinary 
Surgeons, Milan; Dott. Prof. Cav. Pietro Stazzi, Director 
of the Institute of Hygiene at the Royal Veterinary High 
School, Milan ; Rag. Giuseppe Andreini, for the Association 
of Veterinary Students, Milan. 
N.B.—-All donations should be sent to the committee at 
Via Lazzaro Spallanzani, 26. Milan. ; = | Buack, Rosert, Charleston, Lochee, Forfarshire. Grad- 
Comitato per le Onoranze al Prof. Conun. Nicola | yated Glasgow, 28th April, 1881. Died 11th May, 
Lanzillotti Buonsanti. | 1921. Aged 64. 
Milano, Via Lazzaro Spallanzani, 26. 7 
April, 1921. | Tuomas, H. W., Castle Green, ‘Taunton, Somersetshire, 
[*Lanzillotti Buonsanti was elected au honorary assuciate | Graduated London, 25th April, 1866. Died 13th May, 
R.C.V.S. in 1880, more than forty years ago.—-Kp. } | 1921. Aged 75 years. 
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Capt. A. Mackenzie, O.B.E., resigns his commission 
(May 19th), and retains rank of Captain. 








Obituary. 








Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 





















































Foot- Glanders a . 
Rabies. Anthrax. and-Mouth (including ‘a See PSwine Fever. 
Disease. Farcy). 
“3 S52 les | os lS | 3 es | ieee 
Cases ® 12 a 5 Oo r-F) 5 o o ond s fj Om 
Confirmed.| ¢ “é 4 ltrs 23... 4% 1383.) * [38.1]; ces 
Period. H—]§ | 31/8 (232 [2.2 3 [fg] 3 [f.g18 Bee 
Sis../ @ 1s. (S83 elses] * Igst| * Igetls. ae 
2|3: 2 | S227 2e[Ers ¢ [Es| ¢ [2?4| 22 [22s 
e/Se/5E| & | SEE. SSI 5| & KTS & [SL SI SE l2u8 
2 s< Be ‘3 3a Sa o2le 64! ‘S jp 3< = sod 34 522 
als a) <q jo 4 56 |< f <q [5 S& |n 
GI. BRITAIN. No.| No. | No. | No. | No No No. | No | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
Week ended 14th May, 1921 1 17 21 l | ] 27 35 7 31 12 
. , 1920 14 17 wae oe | ai 58| 90] 3 | 60 9 
Corresponding i919 | 6 6 | 9 | go} ast]... | 60 | 32 
Week ia 1918 a. @ | | 7 sa} 13] 2 | 40 | 14 
nae aha | l ° 
Total for 20 weeks, 1921 - | 19 1 | 244 | 288 28 2669 5 | 8 1301 | 2032 | 366 | 489 | 149 
di i920 | 4| ... | 200 | 236 | 42 | 2432 9 | 16 | 2313 | 3999] 279 | 904 | 313 
Corresponding 1919 185 | 3 | 77 | 105 19 1033 6 | 30 | 2886 | 5661} 211 | 598 | 224 
pares Se 1918 J... | ... [124 | 139 |... . | 14 | 38 | 2485 | 4771 | 229 | 459 | 154 



































Notr.— The figures for the current year are approximate only. *Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 















































IRELAND. | en Sats “| Outbreaks | 
Week ended 14th May, 1921... oe ote ag ee PG: eee 2 we bs. 2 
1920... ee wee oo 4 |... 
Corresponding Week in 1919... nae _ wm ae ove 1 1 ve | 
aa 1918... —r ee ee “a ee 4 oe.» | 
Total for 20 weeks, 1921 ... oan pai Sse ihe 2 41 ie | or 41 130 25 | 168 
19:0... aes oe 1 3 64 144 | 4 | 16 
Corresponding period in 1919... tie ‘a tee iia er 6S 59 145 
iit { wi i Bae Pe eee OS 65 163 | 7 | 27 


Nots.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, 17th May, 1921. 
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Honoured with the Patronage of H.M. the King. 


FORMERLY KNOWN AS 
THE HORSE, CARRIAGE AND GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


PIONEER LIVE STOCK INSURANCE OFFICE. 


| HORSES CATTLE ANTHRAX 
STALLIONS BROOD MARES and FOALS. 


All Classes of Insurance (except Life) Transacted. 











CHIEF OFFICE: 


21 IRONMONGER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


R. R. WILSON, Manager and Secretary. 
R. PARKER SMITH, Sub-Manager. R. M. ANDERSON, Agency Manager. 





BRANCH OFFICE: 





ABERDEEN .- 218 Union Street. | GLASGOW - 19 Waterloo Street. 
BIRMINGHAM 23 Colmore Row. MANCHESTER - 24 Fennel Street. 
BRISTOL - 28 Baldwin Street. NORTHAMPTON 9 Gold Street. 
EDINBURGH - 137 George Street. SOUTHAMPTON 126 High Street. 
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